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NOTICE TO READER 


When you finish reading this magazine, place a 1-cent 
stamp on this notice, mail the magazine, and it will be 
placed in the hands of our soldiers or sailors destined te 
roceed overseas.) NO WRAPPING—NO ADDRESS. 
A. S. BURLESON, Postmaster General. 
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The 
New York State 
College of 
Forestry 


Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
NDER-GRADUATE courses in 
psec Forestry, Paper and 
Pulp Making, Logging and Lum- 
bering, City Forestry, and Forest 
Engineering, all leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Special oppor- 
tunities offered for post-graduate 
work leading to degrees of Master of 
Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 

and Doctor of Economics. 

A ome-year course of practical 
training at the State Ranger School 
on the College Forest of 1,800 acres 
at Wanakena in the Adirondacks 

State Forest Camp of three months 
open to any man over 16, held each 
summer on Cranberry Lake. Men 
may attend this Camp for from two 
weeks to the entire summer. 

The State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of 90 acres at Syracuse and an 
excellent forest library offer unusual 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
FORESTRY 


The Pennsylvania 
State College 
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PROFESSIONAL course _ in 
Forestry, covering four years 
of college work, leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in For- 


“t 


estry. 
Thorough and practical training for 
Government, State, Municipal and 
private forestry. 

Four months are spent in camp in 
the woods in forest work. 
Graduates who wish to specialize 
along particular lines are admitted 
to the “graduate forest schools” as 
candidates for the degree of Master 
f Forestry on the successful com- 


etion of one year’s work. 

For further information address 
Department of Forestry 
Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 
eee 
Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 
Let 2. 
John M. Briscoe, 
Professor of Forestry 
Carleton W. Eaton, 
Associate Professor 
cc fe 
For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 
ROBERT J. ALEY, Pres’t, 
Orono, Maine 
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opportunities for research work. 
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Yale School of 


HARVARD, __ Forestry at 
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Forestry 





Established in 1900 





A Graduate Department of Yale 
University 

The two years technical course pre- 
pares for the general practice of for- 
estry and leads to the degree of 

Master of Forestry. 

Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 

Advanced and Research Work. 

For students planning to engage 
in forestry or lumbering in the 
Tropics, particularly tropical Amer- 
ica, a course is offered in 

Tropical Forestry. 

Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 

Special Students 

A field course of eight wees in the 

summer is available for those not pre- 


pared for, or who do not wish to 


take the technical courses 


‘or further information an@ cata- 
| Jirector of the 


2, address: The I 
ol of Forestry, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, U. S. A 
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UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








O FFERS specialized graduate 


training leading to the de- 


gree of Master of Forestry in the 
following fields : — Silviculture 
and Management, Wood Tech- 
nology, Forest Entomology, 
Dendrology, and (in co-opera- 
tion with the Graduate School 


of Business Administration) the 


umber Business. 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 


Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts. 








University of 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR-YEAR, undergraduate 
course that prepares for the prac- 
tice of Forestry in all its 
branches and leads to the degree of 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN FORESTRY 


Opportunity is offered for grad- 
uate work leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Forestry. 

The course is designed to give a 
broad, well-balanced training in the 
fundamental sciences as well as in 
technical Forestry, and has, conse- 
quently, proven useful to men en- 
gaged in a variety of occupations. 

This school of Forestry was estab- 
lished in 1903 and has a large body of 
alumni engaged in Forestry work. 

For announcement giving 
complete information and list 
of alumni, address 


FILIBERT ROTH 
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THE MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO., BALTIMORE, MD 
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Estate of the late Joseph H. Choate, Stockbridge, Massachusetts, famous alike for the 


greatness of its owner and the charm of its artistic and mature setting 


he fine old trees on this beautiful estate were intrusted 
to the skillful care and masterful art of Davey Tree 
Surgeons. The results have been more than_grati- 
fying. Among hundreds of distinguished Davey 


clients are: 


Mr. FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT Hon. MYRON T. HERRICK 
Mr. THOMAS E. WILSON Mr. JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
Mr. E. T. STOTESBURY Capt. J. R. De LAMAR 

Mrs. K. DEXTER McCORMICK Dr. ANNA SHAW 


The saving of priceless trees is a matter of first importance on 
every estate. Davey Tree Surgery is a fulfillment of the maxi- 
mum expectations of those who love and value trees. A careful 
examinat'on of your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., 2102 ELM ST., KENT, OHIO 


Branch Offices, with telephone connections: 225 Fifth Ave., New York 
2017 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia; 450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 


PA emegg Levereentadese logetadl ot Canadian address 

Albany, Baltimore, Boston. Buffalo, 1? Vietar 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Har- / 22 Victoria Square, Montreal. 
risburg, Hartford, Jamaica, L. I., , ae 

Kansas City, Lenox, Louisville, Mil- ™ Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in 
waukee, Minneapolis, Newark, N. J., Ny } the employ of The Davey Tree Ex- 
Newport, Pittsburgh, Poughkeepsie, ! pert Company, and the public is 
St. Louis, Stamford, Washington, cautioned against those falsely rep- 
i resenting themselves, 


White Plains. 
































EXPERIENCE : 3 RESOURCES PRECISION. 





You Can Make No Unsafe 
Purchase on the Advice of 
LACEY & CoO. 


Why? Because we will give you our 
final advice only on known facts. 


Tf we sell it to you, you can bank on 
value as represented — because when we don’t know 


we find ott. 


Tf you buy tt on our advice, it will only 
be after we know. We shall know because we shall 
not give our final advice until we have made for you, 

at your reasonable cost,a LACE YRE POR / of such 


nature as we find the case calls for,a“2 run,’a“4 run, 
or a tree count. Then both you and we will know what 


1s there, and talk of price will then be in order. 


Z. Coy to. 
RZAND FACTORS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
1750 McCormick Bldg. 30 East Forty-Second Street 























SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 
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ROLLING THE LOGS 


The lumberjackies of the Northwest are doing yeoman service in getting out of the forests there the vast quantity of timber which is required for 


the carrying through of 
the big Douglas firs of W 


this country’s big shipbuilding program. On account of their size and their admirable fitness for the work in hand, 


Jashington and that section are being cut and taken out by the millions of feet. 
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EN ROUTE TO THE MILL 


These fine logs of Douglas 
to be shaped for use in 
has been called on to supp 





+he construction of wooden vessels. 


art of the West Coast timberlands where big trees abound, are on their way to the factory 
On account of its large supply of the right kind of wood for shipbuilding the West 


ly a large amount of timber to the East and South for this purpose. 


fir, selected from the he 
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“MAKING THE FIR FLY” 


BY JAMES A. PRESTON 
STATISTICIAN, WOOD SHIP DIVISION, EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 


UT in the dense forests of the Northwest, lumber- 
jackies are working with a zeal never before equalled 
to help produce the planks of fir that will be con- 

structed by waiting shipbuilders into ships, the need of 
which is vital to the interests of our country, our allies 
and the democracy of the whole world. Thousands of 
miles away in the heart of the Southland brother woods- 
men are felling forests of yellow pine with the same pur- 
pose behind every stroke of the ax and every swish of 
the saw. 

Our forests stand ready then to do their share in this 
great war, for the side of right and humanity. The great 
forests that have stood long silent in their growth are 
now called upon to give of their best, and all of their 


best to the revivified industry of shipbuilding, once a 
leader among American industries but decadent for 
more than the past century. Now that this once lost art 
has again regained its proper sphere of supremacy, and 
the cry for “ships and more ships” is trite, our forests 
have a great and patriotic duty to perform. 

Already some 45,000,000 feet have been demanded of 
them and they have responded well. Part of this 45,- 
000,000 feet comes from the yellow pine forests in the 
South but by far the greater portion is from the fir 
forests of the Pacific Coast. 

Up to the present time the Pacific Coast ship yards 
have launched twenty-six hulls, while the Atlantic and 
Gulf coast have launched two hulls, and one has been 
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UNLOADING FIR TIMBER 


The big logs are being rolled from the cars which have brought them out of the forests, preparatory for the last stage of their journey to the mill 
where they will be shaped for use in ship construction. About 500,000,000 feet of fir timber will be required for this purpose during the coming year, 
of which more than 300,000,000 feet will be available for new contracts. 
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launched from the Great 


Lake yards. The estimat- 
ed launching dates of the 
other hulls now under con- 
tract indicate that the total 
output of launched hulls for 
the Pacific Coast yards and 
the Atlantic and Gulf Coast 
yards will be about equal 
in the middle of August. 

We have taken upon our- 
selves the task of transport- 
ing supplies and munitions 





for England and France as 
well as the transporting of 
our Sammies to the other 
side, and it therefore is up 
As fast 
as it is possible we are call- 


to us to produce. 


ing the large vessels that 
we now own away from this 
coastwise and Pacific trade 
and putting them into trans- 
Atlantic service. We need 
Committee of Public Information 
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Forestry experts estimate 
that the total fir for ship 
timbers during the year 
March 1, 1918, to March 1, 
191g, will amount to about 
500,000,000 and the 
total production of yellow 
pine ship timbers will be 
around 375,000,000 feet, 
making a total estimate of 
875,000,000 feet of avail- 
able timbers. The 
Shipping Board states this 


feet, 


ship 


is the minimum figure. 

Of this estimated 500,- 
000,000 feet of fir ship tim- 
bers, 150,000,000 feet will 
be utilized to complete ex- 
isting contracts of the West 
Coast yards and the At- 
lantic and Gulf and Great 
Lake yards will take some 
38,000,000 feet more, leav- 
ing approximately 312,000,- 
ooo feet of fir available for 
new contracts during the 











the big and fast boats as 
transports and supply ships. 
But all such vessels called 
from their merchant trade 
must be supplanted by oth- 


A GIANT OF THE FOREST 

This is a sample of the great size to which Douglas fir grows in the state 
of Washington. These loggers of the Pacific Lumber Company Dwarf 
into insignificance as they chop away at the big fellow who will soon come 
crashing to the ground to be hauled away and made into ship timbers. 
Long has this fine specimen stood in the silent forests of the Northwest 
awaiting the day when America would need such lumber for the vast 
fleet of wooden vessels now being constructed to help win the war. 


coming year. Existing con- 
tracts will claim 103,210,202 
feet of yellow pine, allow- 
ing 271,789,798 feet avail- 


er ships for the trade must 

continue. It is not necessary that these supplemen- 
tary ships be large or is it vital that they be fast, 
and it therefore falls upon our small wood boats to 
carry out this less spectacular but equally as important 
part in the solution of the shipping problem. However, 
this does not mean that the wooden ship will not be a 
prominent factor in our trans-Atlantic service. 


able for future contracts. 

With existing contracts unfilled taking about 291,000,- 

ooo feet, the balance of available ship timber for new 

construction will amount to 584,000,000 feet, or equiva- 
lent to approximately 385 new hulls. 

The operations in the fir forests of the west have been 

under the supervision and direction of the Fir Produc- 


tion Board. This Board consists of Mr. J. H. Bloedell, 
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Photograph by International Film Service 


Nine vessels on the ways at a shipyard in Texas where work is being rushed on the vessels for Uncle Sam’s wooden fleet. 
Ships like these must be turned out as rapidly as possible if the United States is going 


are the largest wooden steamers ever constructed. 





“SOMEWHERE 
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IN TEXAS” 


These vessels 


to ship its men and supplies to Europe as fast as they are needed. The forests of the United States are performing a great service in backing 


up the men at the front. 
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LOGS AT THE MILL 


As rapidly as the logs come from the forests they are run through the 
mills and hurried on to the yards where they are built into the framework 
of the big wooden vessels. This shows a busy scene at one of the mills 
at Tacoma, Washington, center of great shipbuilding activity, where a 
fine record is being made in this work. 


Mr. H. B. Van Duzer, both prominent Pacific Coast lum- 
bermen, and Col. Brice P. Disque, U. S. A. It represents 
the interest of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, the 
Army, the Navy, and the Aircraft Board, and directs the 
placing of orders and the logging so that a logging party 
will be able to use a large part of the timber in the sec- 
tion where they are working. 

A great deal of criticism was aroused over the fact 
hat the Signal Corps lumbermen were felling large 
magnificent trees to obtain the small part of wood suit- 
able for airplane production, thus making useless for 
other purposes the part of the tree that was left, in most 
cases, over 9O per cent of the tree. In many cases the 
entire tree was not taken and yet spoiled for other usage. 

The establishment of the Board has co-ordinated the 
operations to such an extent that friction and clashes of 
interest between the various government departments has 
been practically eliminated and the timber now cut can 
be used most advantageously. 

Although the West is the lumberman’s paradise the 
woodsmen of the South are striving hard to obtain timber 
of the size required for ship construction in large quanti- 
ties. 
gigantic proportions of the western firs, nor do the large 
trees grow in as great profusion as they do in the West. 
As a total of approximately 400,000 feet of the large 
timbers, reaching a maximum width of thirty-four inches 
are required per ship, the production of the ship-stock in 
the South was limited to a belt of timber extending about 
one hundred miles from the coast from North Carolina 


The yellow pine unhappily does not assume the 


to Texas. 

In order to aid in the production of these timbers it was 
necessary to send out a logging officer whose duty it was 
to spot trees of sufficient size, purchase them, and have 
these milled supplementary to the work of the mills al- 
ready under contract. It was necessary for the mills 
first to comb the forests in search of the desired logs, 
to fell them and then to get them to the mills. 
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This was a hindrance because in many cases they had 
to go into the woods far in advance of their regular log- 
ging operations, and then by use of ox trains get the 
logs out. In other cases, however, it was possible to 
lay tracks into the heart of the forests, making the log- 
ging operations much lighter. Primitive methods of 
handling the timber often had to be resorted to, due to 
the fact that the large sized flitchers were so much larger 
than commercial stock that in a number of instances the 
mills were not equipped with the necessary machinery 
for treating them. 

Executives of the Emergency Fleet Corporation saw 
that the South would have some difficulty in supplying 
all the large logs needed for the floor construction in the 
frames, and as an emergency order, placed duplicate con- 
tracts on the West coast. 

This the fir forests of the northwest have had to ful- 
fill in addition to the orders already in force for sup- 
plying ships building in the west and every effort has been 
made to secure a rapid production and still more rapid 

















Underwood and Underwood 


Photograph by 


“COME ON IN: THE WATER’S FINE” 
That is what the “Coyote’”—the first wooden ship launched for the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation—seemed to call to her companions on the ways 


in New Jersey, Texas, at Tacoma, on the far-off Pacific Coast and else- 
where, as she slid into the Passaic River recently. Miss Phyllis Hughes, 


daughter of the late Senator Hughes, of New Jersey, christened the big 
wooden vessel, which is 281 feet long. 
tion Company. 


It was constructed by the Founda- 
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A total footage of over 40,000,000 has 
Meanwhile 


transportation.* 
already been shipped to the eastern yards. 
the forests of the South have been producing slowly but 
surely a good percentage of their quota so that at the 
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made every effort to lessen the time required for ship- 
ment. One steamer, the “City of Portland,” sailed from 
Portland, Oregon, to Portland, Maine, in forty days, 
carrying a cargo of 2,000,000 feet of ship stock. 

The vast forests of the 





present time we are not far 
behind our estimated pro- 
gram of production. 

Most of additional 
stock from the Pacific for- 


this 


ests was sent in special 


trains ranging from twenty 
to forty cars in length. 
These trains were sent di- 





rect to some breaking up 
point in the center of the 
country and the timber then 


distributed to the yards 
needing it at that time. 


More than 1,800 cars left 
the coast in these trains. 

A new record for speed 
was established when one 
of these trains made the 
trip from Washington to 
New York in a little less 
than seven days. 

Some of the stock was 
moved by boat to Atlantic ports near the shipyards. This 
was done in order to relieve the freight congestion as 
These boats, as well as: the trains, 
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This 


ringing out to the 


doing a patriotic work. 


much as possible. 





“COME TO DINNER, MEN” 
is the welcome sound which John A. Riley, civil war veteran, is 
lumber jackies in this northwestern forest. 
hard day’s work in the cutting down of big trees and dragging them out, 
the men are ready for the call to the “mess hall.” 
are furnishing the timber needed for America’s ship construction, are 


West, luxuriant in their 


growth of the gigantic Doug- 
las fir, have given bounti- 
fully of their trees. The 
abundance of large trees 
made it a comparatively 


easy task to supply not only 





the ships building in the 
West with the big frame 
items, but in addition some 
of the ships building in the 
East and South. No ser- 
ious difficulty was experi- 
enced in the logging opera- 
tions, due to the fact that 
large trees could be found 
within reach of the logging 
zone. Logs had to be pro- 
duced that could turn out 
timber 20” x 20” x 20’ and 
30” x 30”, but the woods of 
Washington and Oregon 
are rich in such trees, splendid trees that have obtained 
their greatness through years and years of slow strong 


After a 


These workers who 


growth. 
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OUT THE 








LOGS 


Here we have a skidding machine at work in the Louisiana forest land near New Orleans, taking out for ship construction many of the logs 


which are entering into the vessels being built in that part of the country. a 
which have been demanded of the forests of the United States by the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


The yellow pine forests are furnishing their share of the 45,000,000 feet 
While their brother woodsmen in the 


Northwest are felling the big Douglas fir, the lumber jackies in the South are working equally hard to get out the needed supplies. 
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SPEEDING UP THE SHIPS 


This shows the way in which they are rushing the work along in Texas on the vessels which are to 





the construction of ships and to 
the decision to add 200 wooden 
vessels of 4,500 or 4,700 dead 
weight tons to those previously 
provided for in the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation’s program, 
thus increasing to 580 the num- 
ber of wooden ships completed, 
building or planned by the gov- 
ernment for the fleet which is to 
help carry this country’s men 
and supplies to Europe. The 
already established 
and now equipped to handle an 
immense construction tonnage, 
will be fully able to take care of 
the added vessels. The timber 
will be forthcoming as it is 
needed. 

The “forest primeval” whose 
deep silences have seldom been 
broken since the white man came 
to America, is now resounding 
with the swing of the busy ax, 
the crash of falling monarchs 
and the healthy laugh of the 





shipyards 








carry to Europe the supplies needed for the American army and this country’s allies. Everything possible happy lumberjacks. The work- 
is being done to turn the lumber into ships as fast as men and machinery can do work. Rapid : 

progress is being made in the fight to beat the submarine and America’s shipbuilders are proving their ers who are getting out the logs 
prowess. 


‘With the Amc-ican ship yards speeding up on produc- 
tion and now going ahead on full time and capacity, the 


demands for timber to enter into 
this vast and growing work of 
construction continue to increase. 
Enormous quantities of material 
for all parts of the wooden ves- 
sels are required; and great as 
the amount consumed in the past 
has been, the supply that will be 
called for during the next few 
months by the government to 
carry on its shipbuilding pro- 
gram, will be the heaviest ever 
known in the history of the 
country. 

This increase which will be 
made upon the forest resources 
of the United States—which 
fortunately will be ample to meet 
the emergency needs,—is due 
both to the fact that greater fa- 
cilities have been furnished for 





*The 4,700 ton wooden ship now under 
construction near Orange, Texas, will 
hereafter be the standard wooden vessel. 
This ship will be equipped with the same 
engines and boilers as the former 3,500 ton 
vessel. This can be accomplished, it is 
stated, without sacrificing more than a 
fraction in speed. The new type of wooden 
ship will not require the larger timbers 
specified in the original Ferris type of 3,500 
ton vessel. This will, to a large degree, 
solve the lumber difficulties encountered 
in the South, and will make —_ progress 
in tke wooden programme possible. 





and the timbers for the ship- 
builders know that they, too, are soldiers and are helping 
their brothers in France to win the war. 
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SHAPING INTO SHIPS 


It will not be long before the row of frameworks seen here in the Tacoma yard of the Foundation Ship 
Building Company will be completed and ready to take their initial dip into the water. The great forests 
which are not far away make it an easy matter to furnish in a short time the big timbers which are 
needed for the construction of these vessels. Record time is being made in the Northwest in ag amg 
the large wooden vessels which are being added rapidly to the fast growing fleet of the United States. 
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THE GOOD SHIP “WAR MYSTERY” 


The largest wooden steamer ever constructed, and the first of the fleet of six 5,000-ton vessels of the 
advanced type under way. 


THE 
“WAR MYSTERY” 


O vessel that has been launch- 

ed in recent years will be 
watched with keener interest by 
shipbuilders and seafaring peo- 
ple generally than will the “War 
Mystery,” the largest wooden 
steamship ever built, which was 
sent into the water recently at a 
Texas port for the Cunard 
Steamship Company. Lloyd’s 
Agency, the foremost marine in- 
surance experts in the world, 
gave the vessel an A-I rating, as 
high as could be given the most 
substantially built steel vessel. 
This rating not only is remark- 
able for any vessel of a new type 
of construction, but it is especial- 


ly noteworthy when it is grant- 
ed in the face of criticisms and 
doubts expressed concerning 
ships built of wood. The “War 
Mystery” has a capacity of 
4,700 tons. 

Any one who might question 
the ease with which ship build- 
ing timbers of all except the 
most extraordinary sizes may be 
obtained from the Southern pine 
lumber mills would do well to 
visit the ship yards of the Na- 
tional ship Building Company 
where the “War Mystery” was 
launched on March 4. Here 
may be seen wooden shipbuilding 
material of the finest quality, 
stacked in orderly profusion over 
an area totaling several acres. 
As was pointed out recently by 
Mr. J. E. Rhodes, secretary- 
manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, the only require- 
ment that hampers practically 
unlimited production of ship tim- 
bers by Southern lumbermen, is 
that demanding such extreme 
sizes that the lumber manufac- 
turers are compelled to scour the 
woods in a search for trees from 
which they can be manufactured. 
The method of construction in 
use by the National company per- 
mits of building up frames with 
medium sized timbers, with no 
sacrifice of strength or rigidity. 
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FTER eight months in France, Henry S. Graves, 
Chief Forester of the United States, returned to 
tell us of the Forest Regiments: 


“They are working to win the war. Nothing else enters their 
thoughts. I can’t say too much for the spirit of the officers and 
the men. We are going to unify our every effort and do our 
part in the inevitable victory for freedom.” 

And there is ample evidence to testify to the truth of 
what the Chief Forester has said. American saw-mills 
in the pine and cork-oak 
forests of southwestern 
France are feverishly 
working to turn out timber | 
for use at the front. While | 
our troops go over the top, 
the forestry engineers labor 
at top speed to furnish one 
of the most important sin- 


WITH THE FOREST REGIMENTS IN THE FIELD 


THE TENTH ENGINEERS. 
By Bugler W. P. Winslade, Co. C, 10th Engineers (Forest) 


| You can talk about your regulars 
Your infantry and such, 
And how they’re going to do such wondrous things; 
But when it comes to doing things 
You’ve never done before, 
You can hand it to the Tenth Engineers. 





AMERICAN Forestry quotes the following excerpt from 
an interesting letter received from Captain Arthur C. 
Ringland, of the Tenth: 


“The December issue of AMERICAN ForEsTRY announces the 
organization of the Lumber and Forest Relief. Committee to 
provide comforts for the men of the Tenth and Twentieth Engi- 
neers (Forestry). Colonel J. A. Woodruff, commanding the 
Tenth Engineers and those battalions of the Twentieth Engineers 
now in France desires to express his deep appreciation for the 
interest shown in the welfare of the men of his command. These 
men come from the logging 
camps and mills of every lum- 
ber producing state, and from 
the personnel of the United 
States Forest Service. This 
nationalism in organization is 
making for the best of effort 
and will I am sure be reflected 
to the good of the lumber in- 
dustry when the men return to 
civil life. For another thing 
these men will bring back deep 
impressions of the thrift of the 
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ews of war, planks and 


beams for the manifold 


purposes of the battle line. 

A letter written by Pri- 
vate Charles Grodeski, part 
of which is here quoted, 
gives a vivid picture of 
what the men of the forest 


regiments are doing in 


France. 


“We remained in a tempor- 
ary canp here (in France) 
about « month, during which 
time it rained almost continu- 
ously, ut we kept on logging 
just the same, for you will re- 
member that we were outfitted 
at camp there for all sorts of 
weather. Since moving to our 
permanent camp things have 
taken on a big hum and I dare 
say we could show you some 
wonders around here accom- 
plished during the short time 
we have been in France. 

“We have cut and shipped 
some hundreds of pine pilings, 
ranging from forty to sixty 
feet, which were used in build- 
ing the docks where the ma- 
jority of the American troops 
will land. We have one 20,000 
capacity mill running night and 
day,,and it has been running 
for more than a month, and 





We came in from the highways, 
From the forests and the hills, 
From the valleys and most everywhere I guess; 
And we started throwing guns around 
At military drill, 
In a way we’d never handled guns before. 
Then we came across the water, 
Landed here in Sunny France, 
We landed in the mud and rain and slush; 
And after, when the winter came 
We labored in the snow, 
And all expressed their thoughts of Sunny France. 


To add to all our comforts, 
We had naught but bully beef, 
With hard-tack pudding as a special treat, 
We slept in mud, we ate the mud, 
And we drank the mud besides, 
That is, when we couldn’t get vin blanc and such. 


We built a fine big saw-mill, 
Right here among the pines, 
And it made the natives stand around and stare. 
It was everything American, 
With ’lectric lights and all, 
And it sure looked good to every fellow here. 


Now we’re cutting up the timber, 
And we’re handing out the goods, 
And we feel as if we’re doing our own share; 
And if by leaving all behind, 
We help to win this war, 
We won’t be sorry that we ever came. 





French people and their con- 
servation of national resources. 
For example, one battalion is 
now engaged in the logging of 
a planted fir forest that runs 
as high as fifty thousand board 
feet per acre!” 


From Lieut. C. W. 
Smith, Chaplain of the 
Twentieth, this letter has 
been received by the Treas- 
urer of the Fund being 
raised for the welfare of 
lumbermen and foresters 
in military service: 


“My dear Mr. Ridsdale: 


“No doubt you received in 
due time my receipt for the 
money given for use of the 
Twentieth and Tenth Engi- 
neers. I would like to write you 
a word of thanks. What as- 
sistance this money will be to 
me—no one can know as well 
as I. I greatly appreciate this 
fund, and on behalf of the 
Regiment send to you and the 
splendid body of men you rep- 
resent our hearty thanks. 

“The money has been de- 
posited in the ‘Farmers Loan 
and Trust Company,’ Paris, 
France, to the credit of ‘Wel- 
fare Fund Twentieth Engi- 
neers, United States Army,’ 
C. Walter Smith, Treasurer. . . 


it is very seldom that the mill does not overrun its stated capacity. 

“In addition we have four small French mills running night 
and day of small capacity, probably of the size common 
around the Potomac. We are just about ready to start our 
large mill of 40,000 capacity which will run three shifts of 
eight hours each and I can assure you that every one’s inten- 
tion connected with this mill is to make it the largest pro- 
ducer in France. As a record is kept and posted weekly there 
will be no little interest taken in pushing logs through to the limit. 

“We have a small railway built from the French railway, some 
three miles distant, up to both mills and also a railroad built 
back into the forest some distance which will be pushed into the 
interior as logging requires. In short, if what we produce here 
is going to put the Sammies across the Rhine and finish up this 
mess over here you can all prepare to read soon where they have 
crossed over, for we are not going to let anything interfere with 
pushing things to the very limit.” 


“Very soon the many needs of the Companies will drain heavily 
upon the fund. I will send you report and vouchers, about once in 
two months, or more often if possible. Any further money you 
may receive for this fund could be sent direct to Paris to the 
credit of the fund, as stated above, and notice sent to me. I do 
hope there will be a considerably larger fund on hand before 
next winter sets in... . 

“Wish I could write you a long letter recounting our experi- 
ences thus far, but too many matters press me now. As soon 
as we get caught up a bit I will write you a real newsy letter. Be- 
lieve me, the men are splendid and deserving of all the foresters 
and lumbermen can do for them.” 


The many friends of C. W. H. Douglass, of Syracuse, 
will be glad to know that he has been commissioned as a 
first lieutenant in the Signal Corps, Aviation Section. 
Mr. Douglass, until recently, Assistant Secretary of 
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the American Forestry Association arrived in England 
early in October, where he received advanced training in 
flying and aerial fighting with the Royal Air Force. 
Writing recently from Scotland to AMERICAN Forestry, 
Mr. Douglass said: 


“The other day I saw a picture of the English machine, which 
has been doing demonstration flying over Washington. Only the 
cockpit of the machine showed but that was enough to iden- 
tify it as an English training machine. That was the second 
‘bus’ I ever flew and in it I learned to loop. spin, half-roll, 
side-slip, roll, Immelmann, etc. It’s a very nice machine to 
handle. We’re flying scouts now—smaller and much faster ma- 
chines. They make over 100 miles per hour level and dive at 
over 200, and are very fast in stunting. In fact, the ‘bus’ I’m 
going overseas on is the fastest stunting ‘bus’ in use today, and 
has the record for Hun machines dow ned the last few months. 

“For a long time flying did not appeal to me as a pastime 
even after doing a lot—but now with some half a hundred 
air hours to my credit, I can’t 








AMERICAN FORESTRY 


“Dear Mr. Ridsdale: 

“On behalf of our regiment may I thank you and through 
you all those who have co-operated through the Welfare Fund 
for Lumbermen and Foresters in sending us the splendid check 
for our well-being, and the grafanolas. You can know that this 
goodness will mean even more than you can realize to the men. 
The efforts that you have put forth in the sweaters and in these 
new gifts are heartily appreciated and for it all we thank you 
from the bottom of our hearts. There are ten battalions of 
Foresters in the Twentieth and two in the Tenth Regiment. 
Chaplain Smith therefore turned over to me for our work one- 
sixth of the 4,000 dollars or 3,790.80 francs. If you wished a di- 
vision on any other basis it can be changed at your request. The 
money I have deposited with the Farmer's Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Paris, where I shall draw check on it as needed. It is in 
the name of ‘Tenth Engineers’ Welfare Fund, H. Y. Williams, 
Treasurer.’ Every few months I shall send you a statement of 
the fund, with account of purchases. The grafanolas have not ar- 
rived as yet but will be here shortly. We have a few but the new 
ones will fill in big gaps. I should appreciate it if your committee 

could keep us supplied with 
— needles for the same as they 





see a machine up without want- | 
ing to be up myself. Nothing | 
is quite so much fun as flying 
low along the shore, or chasing 

a railroad train, or scrapping | 
with another machine. Flying 
low one gets all the sensations 
of speed that you get in a car, 
except that the speed is faster 
and air bumps are not nearly so 
hard as those on the road. 
Have been doing so much trav- 
eling around that settling 
down will be hard. A few 
trips of 100 miles or so by 
aeroplane, done in solid com- 
fort in one and a half hours, 
or less, with an unobstructed 
view of the earth, makes even 
a short railway journey very 
irksome by contrast. The blue 
sky—and if you are above the 
clouds in a world apart, the 
carpet of bumpy, uneven vapor 
with white crests and deep 
shadows in the valleys is very 
new and beautiful. And to get 
up on a clear day to six or 
eight thousand feet and see the 
earth stretched out like a mo- 
saic is even more entrancing. 
You can see silver ribbons, the 
rivers, winding down for many 
miles gradually growing by ad- 
ditions from others until they 
reach the sea. Flanking them 
are the brown and green fields, 
or gray-black patches of wood- 
land all separated into apple- 


pie order rectangles. The 
towns, with their red-tile roofs 
and myriads of chimney pots, 


make a pretty contrast in the 
bright sunlight with the browns 
and nature.” 


Writing of the special 
work for the welfare of the 
Forest Regiments, in which | 


greens of 








| are difficult to secure in France 
and can only be purchased i 
| very small quantities. 
“Am attaching herewith a 
| my weekly record of 
| ‘doings,’ some of which you 
| may find interesting. With 
hearty appreciation of your 
good work for us, I am with 
deep gratitude,” etc. 

The “record” is printed 
in full: 

Regimental Headquarters, 
Tenth Engineers, A. E. F., 
April 10, 1918. 

“This has been one ‘tres vite’ 
week and yours truly quite on 
the jump. Monday, a week 
ago, I went for my weekly 
visit to a small camp of men in 
charge of our loading and ship- 
ping to the front. They are 
some twelve miles from our 
big camps and located in a 
small railroad town, where the 
British have a similar detail 
of men. Just one visit a week 
means that I try to make it a 
specially worth while night. 
Early in the evening we held a 
lottery. Several boxes had come 
in with tobacco, books, socks, 
etc. Every man had a number 
| and the lucky fellows get the 
lucky numbers which mean 
presents. It is great fun. Then 
we had our church service in 
the mess hall and you ought 
to hear those men sing. We 
have no piano, and I am not a 


copy of 





real leader, but it seems to 
make no difference. I spoke 
on ‘The Difference Faith in 
Immortality Makes in This 


Life,’ and afterwards called for 
hymns. Perhaps you think that 
soldiers do not think much* of 
heaven but you would have 








the American Forestry As- 

sociation has been so ac- LIEUT. C. W. 

tive, Mr. Douglass savs: A graduate of the New York State 
5 - Editor of this magazine, and recently 

“That’s ‘great stuff’ you folks tion of the Signal Corps. 

are doing for the Forest Engi- 

neers. Those boys will certainly be pleased with the real, 

material aid, and I’m in something of a position to know, being 

over here. The knitted things come in mighty handy, the can- 

teens in camp are a priceless boon, and especially does the 


grafonola fill the musical need. We fairly starve for music and 
when a pianist appears he is pampered and fed and jealously 
guarded and worked to death at the piano. The special aid 
fund is fine, too. The whole thing is a splendid, patriotic service. 
From Chaplain H. Y. Williams, of the Tenth, we have 


the following: 


been surprised as I was, to 
have them ask for ‘When the 
roll is called up yonder,’ ‘Saved 
late Assistant by Grace,’ and others on the 
Aviation Sec- future life. Then the men 

listened to a victrola concert, 

many of the records having 
just come from friends in the States. Every single man in that 
camp attended the service voluntarily and some invited British- 
ers of whom we had several. I rather imagine that some 
ministers at home would think that the Kingdom had arrived 
with a record like that. While I am writing of the ev ening and 
thinking of others like it, just let me add that any of you who 
would like to send things to soldiers will find them most ap- 
preciative of magazines, books, victrola records, socks, cakes, 
candies, games and tobacco. Personally I would not emphasize 
the latter, for men can buy it here, and when given out in 
quantity free it leads men to take up the habit who have never 


H. DOUGLASS 


College of Forestry, 
commissioned in the 
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used it before. For any of the above in large or small doses I miles away the greatest battle of history was then being en- 


can find a most appreciative recipient. acted. The lake, the budding trees, the well-dressed pedes- 

“Tuesday night | was in another camp and so it would have trians made a beautiful sight, but it was all sombered by the 
been through the week, but on my return home I found a tele- heavy black mourning which never ‘leaves our sight in the 
oram awaiting me calling me to land that has fought so nobly 


regimental headquarters for a for freedom and given so 








conference with the new chap- largely of its life... . 

ae igi pia ‘ reamment. of “The leaders of our army have 
engineers. been en- shown great wisdom in keep- 
trusted with a check of 3,970 ing our men out of the great 
francs ($6605) as our regi- cities, especially Paris, on their 


ment’s share of a welfare fund 
for forestry engineers in war 
service. Surely you folks at 
home are backing us up to the 
limit and such generosity will 
mean much to our men in mak 
ing their hard work here more 
enjoyable, and thereby adding 
to their contentment They 
are a splendid group and from 
their hearts appreciative of 
such kindness From head- 
quarters we went up to Paris 
for consultation with the Y. M. 
C. A. on work among our 
camps. It was my first actual 
experience of being under fire 
for the great gun was bombard- 
ing the city. The big shells 
are doing very little damage 
and cause scarcely any anxiety 
on the part of the Parisians. 
As tor myself | did not recog- 
nize the fact that there was any 
added noise although a shell 
fell during lunch time on a 
street two blocks away. The 
city is filled now with refugees 
from the Amiens district and 
some wounded from the great 
offensive, while regiments are 
moving through to the front. I 
certainly wished that our regi- 
ment was going with them, as 
do most of our fellows. How- 


leaves and thus away from the 
terrific temptations there and 
the resulting consequences. The 
army has done everything 
possible to make attractive cer- 
tain leave places where condi- 
tions are guarded and the men 
come back after a week’s rest 
just crazy over the good times 
that they have had. The Y. M. 
C. A. arranges tramps, tours, 
stag-dances, movies, shows and 
best of all has a Jarge number 
of real American girls present 
and their company means more 
than I can express and more 
than you will know unless you 
have been away from their 
good fellowship and inspira- 
tion for many months. 

“By Monday night I had 
finished my work and left 
Paris. My seat had been re- 
served previously and strange 
to say I was the one man pres- 
ent in a compartment with five 
English nurses going back af- 
ter leave to Italy. Well say, 
if it didn’t seem like home. We 
chatted and laughed until late. 
I was proud of them and their 
unselfish spirit and bade them 
good-night with real regret. 
An American Major looked in 
our party and openly express- 








ever, for the present we push ed his jealousy of the young 
the service of supplies and LIEUT. HOWARD Y. WILLIAMS Lieutenant. Surely he might 
food for days to come. Every- Chaplain of the Tenth Engineers (Forest) and doing yeoman work for well have for if I needed a 
one is confident that the Allies God and country in France tonic they certainly served 
are going to rush that purpose. Ar- 
the Huns_ back, ; rived back at 
and then we shall i camp the next 
see the beginning = day and next 
of the end. week start out 

“Sunday I at 78) ion my second 
tended twochurch ; we) tour of my par- 
services; one, the @m| ish which covers 
American Church ‘- most of France. 
and in the eve “a My opportunity 
ning the British WH) is enormous 






and the responsi- 
bility is great. 
The latter some- 
times staggers 
me but when I 
see the apprecia- 
tion and respon- 
siveness of the 
men and when I 
stop to remember 
that it is ‘not by 
might nor by 
strength, but by 
His Spirit’ that 
my work is to be 


Embassy Church 
It was my first 
Sunday off for 
seven months and 
how good it 
seeme | to enter a 
real church and 
hear someoiie else 
speak, and yet I 
think we _ have 
worshipped quite 
as acceptably on 
a ship’s deck, in 
the open air un- 
der the great blue 
sky, in barns, 





tents, half-finish- . » po sag go on re- 
ed barracks, and ’ : ; = i nal 

recreation halls. May He who 
But the church Underwood and Underwood cares for each 
and its atmos- JUST ONE OF THE MANIFOLD USES FOR WOOD IN THE WAR one of us help 


phere bro ught These are wooden trench mats on which the soldiers stand in the trenches and which are used for making us individually to 


back memories of paths over muddy ground. As may well be imagined, they are very popular articles during the rainy find our place in 
the Homeland 


seas i . n 2 i from railway trucks. 7 
season in France. They are here being removed fro y this the world’s 


that made the day very precious. In the afternoon I went for crisis and especially bless those who just now are fighting 
a walk with a Red Cross officer, passing the Arc of Triumph and for Him and Democracy on the plains of Picardy. My best 
out the Boulevard de Boulogne to the Wood of the same name. wishes. Faithfully yours, 3 ae 
Amid the passing throngs it hardly seemed possible that just fifty Howarp Y. WiutaMs, Chaplain. 
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FROM FOREST TO MILL 


A STORY IN TEN PICTURES, ARRANGED BY CAPT. JOHN D. GUTHRIE, OF THE 10TH ENGINEERS (FOREST), NOW OVERSEAS, FORMERLY FOR 
EST SUPERVISOR AT FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA, SHOWING A FOREST SERVICE TIMBER SALE OF WESTERN YELLOW PINE ON THE COCONINO 
NATIONAL FOREST, FROM THE TIME THE TREES ARE SELECTED AND MARKED IN THE FOREST FOR CUTTING UNTIL THEY ENTER THE 
SAWMILL FOR CONVERSION INTO LUMBER, AND ALSO HOW THE FOREST LOOKS AFTER THE MATURE TREES ARE CUT AND REMOVED. 
THE FIRST PICTURE SHOWS MARKING FOR CUTTING OF MATURE TREES, LEAVING SUFFICIENT SEED TREES TO SECURE A SECOND CROP. 
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A PICTURE STORY 


THEN FELLING AND SAWING THE TREE INTO LOGS WITH A TWO-MAN HAND SAW, NEXT SCALING A LOG AND SKIDDING OR BUNCHING THE 
LOGS FOR THE BIG “WHEELS.” THEN IS SHOWN A LOG-LANDING AND TRAIN, AND THE BIG FELLOW GOING ON THE CAR CONTAINS 1,600 
BOARD FEET. IN THE NEXT PICTURE THE LOG IS STARTING UP THE SLIP FROM THE POND INTO THE SAWMILL. IT IS PULLED BY A HEAVY 
ENDLESS CHAIN WITH PROJECTING HOOKS. AND NOW WE SEE THE FOREST AFTER PROPER LOGGING. ALL DEAD TREES HAVE BEEN 
FELLED AND THE BRUSH PILED FOR BURNING IN ORDER TO REDUCE THE DANGER FROM FIRE. 








THE DEVELOPMENT OF LOGGING OPERATIONS 
BY HU MAXWELL 


UTTING sawlogs and conveying them to mills to 

be converted into lumber has been a business since 

soon after the Pilgrim Fathers moored their bark 
on the New England coast. America was more than a 
century ahead of England in sawmill building, for in the 
old country labor associations, guilds, and the laborers 
individually, were hostile to mills that made lumber be- 
cause it was feared that they would deprive pit sawyers 
(hand sawyers) of their means of livelihood, and that 
was why in England they went ahead sawing lumber by 
hand a full century after the Americans resorted to the 















our early years this saw was not as important, relatively, 
in felling trees and bucking logs as it is now. Most of 
the work was done with axes; yet saws were used to 
some extent for that work. It was not unusual, within 
the memory of men still living, for trees to be converted 
into sawlogs with axes, the chopper squaring both ends 
of the log and in the process wasting about a foot of each 
log’s length. The axman stood on the log and chopped 
the trunk off. He made both sides of the notch square 
as he proceeded, thus really cutting the trunk off twice 
for each log, which was not only a waste of time but a 
waste of wood. 
of the log square in order to place it on the 
The modern mill 


It was necessary to have the ends 


old water mill’s carriage. 

















LOGGING RAILROAD 


The kinked rail, the job lot of ties, and the 
sharp curves indicate that this tapline road is 
meant to be only temporary; yet such roads are 
sometimes improved and become permanent trans- 
portation lines. This is a region of mixed hard- 
woods and softwoods of excellent grades, to which 
the piles of logs on the right of way bear evidence. 
And now we see a logging road temporarily out 
of commission, and it may continue so for weeks 
until the Mississippi's overflow subsides. 


A TEMPORARY 












DAM CONSTRUCTION WORK 


In this region lumbermen expect such interruptions 
to their work and lay their plans accordingly. In 
this last picture we see a splash dam, which will 
impound the watcr flowing in the channel and loose 
it at intervals to carry logs on their way. 





use of water power mills or, in rare 
cases, of mills driven by the wind. 


AND THE FLOODS DESCENDED : 

But whether the sawing was done can handle a log with unsquared ends. 
by pit sawyers or by power mills, the first step in con- The employment of a saw in crosscutting was the first 
verting a tree into lumber was to crosscut it into logs important conservation step in logging; for it saved 


and convey the logs to the place where the lumber was to 
be made. The logging business has gone steadily on in 
America during two or three centuries, with constant 
development of methods to keep pace with the growth 
of other industries. The beginnings were on a small 
scale everywhere, but large enough to meet the demand 
for lumber. Two men with a span of horses or a yoke 
of oxen could cut and haul enough logs to supply the 
little mill on the frontier where the customers were all 
found within a radius of four or five miles. It has been 
a far cry from that day to this, though the growth was 
gradual and each improvement served as a stepping 
stone to something sstill better. 

The crosscut saw is as old as Egypt’s civilization, but 
the Americans took the prototype and developed it. In 
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{rom three to six feet of a tree’s length. In view of this, 
it is surprising that saws were so slow in taking the place 
of axes in felling trees and bucking logs; but it is well 
known that the idea of economy in manufacturing and 
using wood was seldom present in the years when forests 
were supposed to be exhaustless. The possibility of sav- 
ing four or five feet of the trunk of each tree as it was 
cut into sawlogs made a weak appeal to most timber 
owners until very recent times. The log cutter, like the 
proverbial workman, “was known by his chips,” and ten 
bushels of chips, where two gallons of sawdust would 
have sufficed, proved, in his opinion, that he was a good 
workman. 

A letter written from Philadelphia by Thomas Paschett 
in 1683 contains a quaint, short account of logging with 



































A WELL FILLED MICHIGAN LOG POND 
Hardwoods and softwoods from the northern forests mingle in this reser- 
voir at Wells, Michigan. The mill belonged to the late Senator Stephen 
son, and it is one of the largest in the country cutting hardwood lumber. 
It is claimed that every species of wood growing in the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan passes through this mill in larger or smaller quantities, more 
than forty species in al 
axes, as contrasted with crosscut saws in that day, and 
in Mr. Paschett’s opinion, the ax won out. He was 
speaking of Swedish lumbermen in New Jersey: “They 
will cut down a tree and cut him off when down, sooner 
than two men can saw him, and rend him into planks, or 
what they please, only with ax and wooden wedges.” 
Very much later than that day, and not so very long 
ago, the cost of an ax was a dollar and of a crosscut saw 
eight or ten dollars. The farmer who cut a few logs, or 
the owner of a small mill who 
did not need many, made the 
difference in the cost of an ax 
and of a crosscut saw an excuse 





for using the former and there- 
by wasting from five to ten per 
cent of every trunk bucked into 
logs. That day is past now and 
the ax has been largely displac- 
ed by the saw, not only in cross- 
cutting but also in felling trees, 
and it saves both time and wood. 
Along with the saving, the mod- 
ern foot-high stump should be 
compared with former stumps 
which were from three to six 
feet high, to say nothing of 
Pacific Coast stumps ten feet 
high. 

The old-time was 
known as a “stump speaker,” be- 
cause he liked to stand on the 
high stumps of that day when he 
made his harangues to his con- 
stituents. The stump one or two 


politician 


Virginia. 


is too rough, 
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yards high gave him a commanding position above his 
audience. Had stumps been cut as low in those years 
as they are today by progressive lumbermen, the term 
“stump speaker” would never have found a place in our 
vernacular, and though the language would have been 
one word poorer, the country would have been many 
million dollars richer by the wood saved in stumps. 
The transportation of sawlogs from forest to mill 
has furnished many a knotty problem for the operator. 
The earliest problems were not always the simplest, 
When the trees 
grew within a stone’s throw of the mill which was to 
saw them, as often happened in pioneer days, a span of 
horses or a yoke of brawny oxen usually supplied all 
necessary motive power; and the equipment consisted of 
a sled, a cart, a wagon, or perhaps simply a chain to 
The grabhook, 


though that was generally the case. 


serve as a choker in snaking the logs. 
which has done such yeoman service in yanking logs out 
of tight places, was a long time in reaching full develop- 
ment and use. It was so also with the canthvok for 
rolling logs. That tool was known to the few a long time 
before it was used by the many. In the times before the 
canthook and the grabhook were invented, the common 
saying was true that “logging must be done by main 
strength and awkwardness.” The person who originated 
that saying builded greater than he knew. As the busi- 
ness increased to a larger scale, methods improved and 
new contrivances appeared. Some of the earliest mills 
in Michigan, recent though that period was, were sup- 
plied with logs at first by rolling them with handspikes 
and canthooks from the place where the trees fell to 
Such experiences, however, were ex- 
crude was in use 
made in logging 


the site of the mill. 
ceptions everywhere, but something as 
in California after a beginning was 





A LIDGERWOOD SKIDDER AT WORK 


The above picture represents a woods operation among the Allegheny mountains, near Lanesville, West 
y _An inch and a quarter cable carries D : 
Such territory could not be worked by any of the old-time methods of hauling with oxen. 


the logs 2,000 feet across a deep valley to the logging road. 
The ground 
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redwood. Gangs of Chinamen with specially designed 
canthooks—which the California lumberman of that day 
persisted in calling “pinchbars’—shunted the logs along 
by hand power and elbow grease, with much grunting and 
many a Chineese yo-heave-ho, from the forest to the 


mill. But California even 
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every obstacle deflects the log from its course. In some 


regions the process of moving logs down steep slopes by 
rolling them is called “ballhooting,” which word is not 
yet in good standing in the dictionary, though it is 
well understood in some mountainous regions. The 

logs are never moved far 





went ahead of the Chinese 
‘“pinchbar” method of log 
moving, but it was earlier. 
The timber used in build- 
Mission, 
carried 


ing San Diego 

about 1774, was 
from the Cuyamaca moun- 
tains, a distance of sixty 
miles or 
shoulders of 
enough of the natives join- 
ing in the work to lift and 


more, on the 
Indians, 


by the ballhooting process. 

Where water of sufficient 
depth is available, it sup- 
plies the cheapest means of 
moving logs long distances. 
All commercial timbers of 
the United States, if mod- 
erately dry, will float on 
water, but some of them 
will sink if green. At- 
tempts to float heavy tim- 
ber has more than once re- 





sustain the loads. The 
deeply-worn path made by 
the feet of the native log {hs 5 4 
carriers, up hill and down 
dale, may be seen in places 
to this day. They carried nearly as much timber and 
carried it nearly as far as Solomon’s hundred thousand 
lumbermen who spent seven years bringing timber for 
the Temple at Jerusalem—according to the accepted ac- 
count of Solomon’s lumber operations. The San Diego 
Mission was as large as Solomon’s Temple. 

Logs are heavy, and it costs money to move them 
when the motive power must be paid for. A considera- 
tion of that fact was always 





A WILDERNESS LOGGING CAMP 


This is a typical winter scene in an old Adirondack logging camp in 
The cabins have evidently been there a long time. Very 
similar camps are to be found in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
More attention is now given to sanitation of lumber camps than formerly. 


sulted in the loss of the 
logs, which, when they 
strike the water, “go down 
like Lucifer, never to rise 
again.” 

Logs of every species, regardless of size, will sink if 
thoroughly water soaked; but most logs remain afloat 
long enough for all ordinary river journeys. However, 
the loss of logs by soaking and sinking has been serious 
on some of the rivers and lakes where large movements 
of logs by rafts or drives have been made. Some logs 
in that category, which sank a generation or more be- 
fore, have been recovered and sawed into lumber with- 
out much deterioration on 





an incentive to the logger to | 
make gravitation do the 

work when possible. Logs 
which are cut on_ the 
slopes and summits of hills 
and mountains may _ be 
made to roll, slide, slip, or 
tumble to the bottom, and 
that has always been a 
favorite method, provided 
it was desirable that the 
logs should go to the bot- 
tom. Logs stripped of their 
bark will slide down hill in 
summer nearly as readily 
as they will slip down the 


account of decay. In New 
Jersey, cedar trunks and 
in Russia oak logs in sound 
condition have been pulled 
from the water after lying 
submerged for hundreds or 
thousands of years. So 
long as they remain wholly 
submerged they are little 
affected by dote or rot. 
Many of the rivers of the 
United States have played 
an important part in the 
country’s lumber business, 
their particular service con- 
sisting in carrying logs 


= 
Ht-4 











frozen slope in winter ; and 





from forests to mills, often 


that always has been and 
still is a favorite method of 
moving logs from higher 
to lower levels, where the 
ground is steep enough and 


POWER CROSSCUT SAW AT WORK 


The gasoline-driven saw is an improvement on that driven by man power. 
Mechanical power is particularly important now in view of the scarcity 
of labor and the demand for men. This saw with its equipment is portable 
and can be carried about in the woods and set to work bucking logs. The 
photograph represents an operation of the Chickasaw Cooperage Company 
in Tennessee. 


long distances. In point of 
time, the rivers of New 
England came into service 
first, and their currents 
conveyed vast quantities of 
That traffic 


is not too rough. Chutes are employed as log slides 
where the ground is rugged or the slope is of only mod- 
erate steepness. 

Rolling logs down hill by the force of gravity is more 
difficult than sliding unless the ground is clear, because 


white pine to mills lower down the streams. 
continued more than 250 years and has not yet wholly 
ceased. As the centers of the lumber business moved 
westward, from New England to New York and Penn- 
sylvania, and later to Michigan, Wisconsin, and Min- 
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nesota, the rivers of those regions were turned to account 
in carrying pine and hemlock logs. Rivers further south 
were highways also for the transportation of logs, but 
not quite to the extent of those north and east. The 
Ohio river throughout its whole length from Pittsburgh 
to its mouth, was long a 
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propriations for streams of that class, when the actual 
merits of the cases did not call for appropriations. It 
was sometimes said ironically that with a good appropria- 
tion back of it, a log would float down a stream “‘so long 
as the ground was the least bit damp.” Though that was 

intended as sarcasm, there 





famous logging stream. Its 
forest burdens were chiefly 
in the form of rafts, rather 
than of single logs that 
floated free without human 
guidance. Log rafts have 
not yet wholly disappeared 
from the Ohio, or even 
from the Mississippi. 

Both loose logs and log 
rafts have been carried by 
the same streams in most 
cases, where depth of 
water has been sufficient; 





was some truth in it; for, 
with the aid of-splash dams, 
quite small streams could 
be made to carry logs. 
Splash dams, or drive dams 
as they may be called, im- 
pound the small quantity 
of water flowing in the 
channel, and at intervals let 
it loose as artificial floods 
which carry the logs fur- 
ther upon their journey. By 
such means many insignifi- 
cant streams have been 





but many small rivers, and WHERE LOGS ARE MEASURED BY THE ACRE made to do splendid service 
many of larger size but On large rivers like the Mississippi and some of its tributaries enormous in the transportation of 
with rough channels, have fats, of, logs, arc not, unusual. "Water transportation is cheap and it Jogs, and regions have been 
transported loose logs but  wogled parts of the United States. “The movement of such rafts is always Jogged which otherwise 


few rafts. The rafts are 
steered by men, but logs which float free are carried 
wherever the currents drive them, and they are liable 
to lodge against rocks and banks, or remain stranded 
when the floods which follow rains have subsided. It 
was and is the log driver’s business to follow the driva- 
ble rivers and free the logs 


would have remained in- 
accessible without building railroads, and often the cost 
of such roads place them out of the question. 

The rivers west of the Rocky Mountains have not had 
as important a part in logging operations as the rivers 
of the east, yet some log floating and log rafting have 

been done on_ western 





that have lodged and send 
them upon their way. In |#f 
many regions log driving |¢ 
was a trade, and men work- 
ed at that who did little 
else. “They endured all 
sorts of wind and weather, 
and faced many dangers. 
Not infrequently the driv- 
ers lost their lives in whirl- 
pools, log jams, and _ ice 
gorges. 

It is necessary to speak 
of log driving largely in the 
past tense for in recent 
years the tapline railroad 
has captured much of the 
logging work from _ the 
rivers ; yet in some localities 
the streams still do their 
full share in transporting 
logs from forests to dis- 
tant mills. 

The “drivable” or “float- 
able” rivers and creeks, so called because they are large 
enough to carry single logs in times of freshet, have 
played their part in state and national politics and in 
“porkbarrel” history. Congressmen have been many 
times accused of playing politics by securing liberal ap- 





them suspended during the haui. 





A TWO-WHEELED LOG CART LOADED 


A common name for a vehicle of this kind is “high wheels.’’ There are 


several makes and they are widely used, and they do well on rocky ground : : ‘ 
and can pass over low stumps and small logs. The horses are hitched to tion during the early period 


the end of the pole, and the pull lifts the logs from the ground and holds of eastern lumbering. Rail- 


streams. Many of those 
rivers are not very suitable 
for log carrying purposes , 
and there has been another 
handicap laid on those riv- 
ers, in the fact that much 
of the western timber is of 
such large size that a pret- 
ty deep stream is required 
to float the logs. But a 
more potent reason for the 
smallness of the use made 
of western rivers as log 
carriers has been the fact 
that railroads were in use 
before much logging was 
undertaken in that region, 
and operators preferred to 
build railroads to bring 
their logs out of the for- 
est. That was not the situa- 





roads were then unknown. 

Log rafts have been of many sizes and of nearly all 
shapes, from three or four logs tied together with grape 
vines, hickory withes, or birch hoop poles, to enormous 
structures carefully built and held in form with chains. 
Small streams can carry only small rafts, and sizes of 
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rafts have been 
regulated, to a 
considerable 
extent, by the 
depth of the 
water that was 
to float them. 
No raft moves 
against the cur- 
rent, unless 
temporarily un- 
der the 
of a 

wind, or unless 
it is towed by 
a boat. But 
rafts are towed 


force 


strong 


in still water, 
and even upon 
the ocean it- 
self. The larg- 
est rafts ever 
built have been 
for ocean navi- 


gation. Old 
raftsmen used 
to say: “On 


small rivers the size of a raft is measured by the number 
of the logs it contains, but on the Ohio rafts are meas- 
ured by the acre.” 

Logs sent singly down floatable streams must not only 
reach their destination, but they must stop there. Booms 


are built to stop 
them. These 
contrivances 
are made of 
logs chained 
end to end and 
stretched across 
the river, sup- 
ported at inter- 
vals by wing- 
walls and piers. 
The logs which 
float down the 
stream lodge 
against the 
boom. If the 
current is 
strong and the 
number of logs 
great, they pile 
high against 
the obstruction, 
standing on end 
and at all an- 
gles, and filling 
the channel of 
the river from 
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A CLYDE LOG LOADER AT WORK 
Rolling logs is now out of date and is the last resort of the unfortunate operator. 
the logs and swings them on the cars in less time than it would take an old 
pick the place to grab “holt.” This scene 1s in Arkansas. 
transport their logs 
grown up gradually. 


- 





The steam loader lifts 


time canthook man 


on railroads. 


the movement by rail is economical. 


to 








bank to bank. 
Too often the 


booms prove 
unequal to the 
terrible strain 


and give way, 
freeing the logs 
which may float 
beyond recov- 
ery, causing a 
that 
barrasses or 
bankrupts the 
Read- 
“The 
Blazed Trail,” 
by Stewart Ed- 
ward White 
have a graphic 


loss em- 


owner. 
ers. of 


account of the 
breaking of a 
and of 
what it means 
to the owner. 

Most large 
lumber opera- 
tions now 


boom 


This practice has 
The number of logs to be carried 














NEXT BEST THING TO A STEAM LOADER 


Wisconsin loggers are here seen putting the finishing touches on a fairly generous sledload of hemlock 
This is counted as very dangerous work 


1 up the steep skids by horsepower. 


logs. The sticks are rollec 
The snap of a chain may be fatal. 


and green hands are not permitted to do it. 














must be large before the expense of building a railroad 
is justified, but when the operation is of sufficient size, 
Many large mills 


could not pos- 
sibly be sup- 
plied in any 
other way. 

The _ begin- 
ning of logging 
by rail was 
over wooden 
tramroads, and 
a horse or a 
mule furnished 
the motive 
power. That 
would be look- 
ed upon as 
slow now, but 
it was a nota- 
ble improve- 
ment upon the 
custom of drag- 
ging the logs 
along the 
ground with 
chains and 
hooks, or upon 
sleds or carts. 
The wooden 
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tramroad had its limitations, and an extreme length of 
two or three miles was one of the limits; and the tend- 
ency of the car wheels to cut into and crush the wooden 
rails was another. The cutting was severe when the 
rails were of softwoods and the loads heavy; and an 
early improvement consisted in nailing hardwood strips 
or laths on top of the rails 
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expense of some of the speed. Enormous loads may be 
hauled up steep grades and round sharp curves where an 
ordinary locomotive would be useless. The geared loco- 
motive hauls commodities other than logs, but it does 
better work nowhere than in logging operations among 
It will pull loaded trains up grades as steep 

as fifteen or even seven- 


mountains. 





to provide a hard surface 
for the wheels. 

The next step brought in 
the iron strip in place of 
the wooden lath; but that 
change took place generally 
about the time the draft 
mule that had pulled the 
loads retired in favor of 
the light locomotive which 
was stronger than a mule 
and more speedy. Develop- 
ment followed development 
in track building and mo- 
tive power in logging op- 








teen per cent. 

Powerful machines 
known as skidders or load- 
ers have been invented to 
move logs rapidly and at 
relatively small cost, and 
to operate in localities too 
rough for ordinary rail- 
roads or for ordinary meth- 
ods of moving logs from 
the forest to the loading 
platforms. These machines 
drag or carry the logs 
which are attached to 
cables. They represent the 








eration until finally the 





THE FIRST OVERHEAD SKIDDER 


acme of engineering skill 


The work is here being done on a rather small scale, yet all the principles 


present stage was reached. 


of the modern skidder are present. 








Many logging roads are 
now built in a manner 
about as substantial as trunk lines, with regard to track, 
rails, ties, ballast, bridges, and equipment. Some lines 
which are constructed primarily as logging roads, de- 
velop into public carriers as business grows along their 
lines, and they finally become parts of the country’s 
regular railway systems. Thus the tapline may be the 
first link in a trunk line. It is not unusual for logs to be 


as applied to lumber opera- 


The cut is from an old photograph 


taken near Luddington, Michigan, back in the eighties. It marked the tions They quickly trans- 


beginning of a revolution in handling logs. 


port logs hundreds or thou- 
sands of feet, across rivers, or over ravines, or out of 
swamps, or up hill or down. They have made logging 
practicable in situations where it would otherwise be 
impossible. 

It is said that the first successful skidder was used 
near Luddington, Michigan, in 1883. It was an over- 
head machine, and with its success began the triumph of 
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PRIMITIVE TRANSPORTATION OF TIMBER 


The above drawing is based on an old Jesuit description of the transportation of logs about the year 1774 from the Cuayamaca Mountains to San 
Diego, California, to build the mission at that place. The logs ,were carried sixty miles on the shoulders of Indians. That was indeed getting 


“back to first principles.” 


hauled by rail a hundred miles from forest to mill, and 
the transportation of logs in that manner has become an 
important business. 

Railroads built for logging purposes must frequently 
be constructed up and down slopes too steep to be negoti- 
ated by ordinary locomotives. To overcome that handi- 
cap, engines have been built with geared wheels, by 
which arrangement great power is made available, at the 





American ingenuity in moving logs by steam machinery. 
Skidders appeared quickly in various parts of the United 
States, and from this country they were introduced into 
all parts of the world where lumbering is carried on in 
a large way. 

Green logs, as they come out of the woods fresh from 
the axes and crosscut saws of the cutters, are heavy. 
They vary, of course, in weight, depending upon species 
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and other factors; but nearly all logs when green weigh 
two or three times as much as the lumber which is cut 
from them will weigh when dry. That fact is duly con- 
sidered when planning the transportation of logs long 
distances. There is a limit in distance beyond which 
green logs cannot be hauled profitably because of the 


accumulation of freight 
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but this happens only with logs of unusual value. It is 
more common with mahogany than with any others. Logs 
of this wood may be landed at New York or at New 
Orleans from Africa or Central America, and thence 
they are carried by the railroads to Louisville, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, or Chicago, to be converted into lumber or 

The wood’s great 
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charges. It may become 
more economical to build 
the mill near the log sup- 
ply, and haul the seasoned 
lumber to market. Were it 
not for the cost of hauling 
the green logs so far, large 
sawmills would be built in 
cities like New York and 
Chicago, where the lumber 
when sawed would already 
be at the market, and the 
slabs, sawdust, and other 
scraps would be salable. A 











precise limit cannot be set 
to the distance that green 
sawlogs may be profitably 
hauled. Circumstances 
must determine the ques- 
tion in each instance; but 
the fact that green logs are 
being hauled more than a 
hundred miles in a number 
of instances is proof that sawmills are able to draw sup- 
plies of logs from areas of more than 25,000 square miles 
in extent. Figures like these would have been regarded as 
preposterous by the pioneer sawmill men who thought 
it a hardship to haul logs a mile to supply their mills. 

In some instances sawlogs are hauled nearly a thou- 
sand miles by rail before passing through a sawmill, 


be practically impossible. 





WHEN THE LOG SKIDDER HAS PASSED ON 


What chance would oxen, or even logging railroads have to get logs out 
of this swamp near Quitman, Georgia. i 
skidder. The work has been done here and the machine has passed on 
to other operations Without the skidder logging in such swamps would 


veneer. 
f . value renders the freight 
a | charge of relative small 


moment, and it is found 
more profitable to carry the 
logs to the market centers 
than to convert them into 
finished products at dis- 
tant points, and afterwards 
haul the products. It is not 
unusual to transport ma- 
hogany, Circassian walnut, 
teak, rosewood, and ebony 
logs five thousand or even 
ten thousand miles to reach 
a sawmill ; but that is out of 
the question with woods of 
less value. In most cases it 
is good business to convert 
sawlogs into lumber as near 
as circumstances will allow 
to the place where the trees 
grew; but if there is water 
carriage, the distance is of 
less importance because freight rates by water are usual- 





But it is no trouble for the steam 


ly low. 

The owner or prospective purchaser of a skidway of 
logs, or logs on a landing or in the woods, or a boom 
filled with logs, may wish to know how much lumber the 
logs will cut. To measure the size and calculate the con- 
tents of each log separately would be an almost intermi- 




















A LOUISIANA LOG DUMP 


The supply of logs for the mill of the Great Southern Lumber Company at Bogalusa, Louisiana, is a first-class proposition. 
flat cars down skids into the pond and are floated to the mill a few hundred yards distant. 


logs as this. Most of them are yellow pine. 


5 : : The logs are rolled from 
Few ponds in the United States receive so many 
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nable job, if the number of logs were considerable; but 
experts have constructed tables of figures intended to 
show the feet of lumber that may be sawed from logs of 
all ordinary lengths and diameters. By using such a 
table the log scaler needs only to take the length and 
diameter of each log, for the table shows the contents. 
Nearly half a hundred log rules are or have been in use 
in the United States and Canada, one rule being recog- 
nized as authority in one locality, another elsewhere ; but 





among the most important are those known as Doyle’s, 
Scribner’s, Drew’s, Spaulding’s, the Maine, and the 
International. 


Until about a hundred years ago there were no log 
rules, except such as various lumbermen worked out for 
their own convenience; but when the purchase and sale 
of logs began to assume importance, the need was felt of 
4 some measurement which both buyer and seller could 
recognize and it was then that log rules began to come 
into use. No rule has yet been worked out that holds 
true for all sizes of logs. From the nature of the case 
it is impossible that such a rule could be made, because 
some of the factors vary and affect the totals. For ex- 
ample, thin saws produce more lumber from a log of 
certain size than thick saws; and straight, smooth logs 
yield more than logs crooked and rough; while tapering 
logs cut to less advantage than those of nearly the same 
diameter at both ends. The best that any rule can do is 
to show the average contents of logs of various dimen- 
sions. Different rules vary greatly even in that, for 
which reason it is necessary, in order to head off dis- 
putes, that the buyer and the seller of logs agree in ad- 
vance upon the rule to be used. 


HE Pennsylvania Department of Forestry, through 
Governor Brumbaugh, has offered to the French 
Government a gift of 4,000,000 forest trees seed- 

lings from the State Forest nurseries, to be used in re- 
foresting the shell-torn woods in the battle grounds of 
eastern I‘rance. The tender will be made by Col. Henry 
S. Graves, who organized the work of the forest regi- 
ments in France. Following is Governor Brumbaugh’s 
letter to Co:cnel Graves: 

“My dear Col. Graves: 

“I beg to invite your attention to the accompanying 
communication from Hon. Robert S. Conklin, Commis- 
sioner of Forestry of this Commonwealth, in which he 
suggests the tender of four million white pine seedlings 
to the French Government to reforest the eastern part 
of that country, which section we understand has been 
devastated by the war. 

“I beg to say that the suggestion contained in this 
communication meets with my cordial approval, and if 
you will be good enough to bring this to the attention of 
the French authorities, we shall be very happy to carry 
out the tender made, and place at their disposal any 
reasonable number of seedlings which it is possible for 
them to utilize. Very truly yours, 

M. G. BRUMBAUGH.” 
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Even then there is room for differences. The per- 
sonal element has something to do with it. Two con- 
scientious scalers, using the same rule, and scaling the 
same skidway of logs, often show totals of considerable 
variation. This is due to differences in judgment in al- 
lowing for fractions in measurement, and for defects in 
the logs. Still greater discrepancies result when the 
same logs are scaled according to different rules. In 
extreme cases the totals may vary as much as fifty per 
cent, but the differences are not so egregious when the 
logs are of various sizes, for, in that case, compensations 
in one size will usually offset losses in other sizes. The log 
rules are all based on compromises and averages, and it 
could not possibly be otherwise, unless a different rule 
were provided for logs of each and every size and 
shape. 

When timber was abundant and cheap, only large and 
finely formed trees of desirable species were cut. It 
was the custom to sell lumber ungraded, or slightly 
graded, and the purchaser would accept nothing but the 
best. The log cutter culled the tracts and left the second- 
class trees standing. Nobody wanted them. That is 
changed now. Forests are usually cut clean. Every 
species and every size goes to the log yard, except what 
is absolutely worthless. Logs as small as six inches in 
diameter are cut. There is little profit in such but it 
pays better to take them than to leave them. The field 
of utilization is now so wide and products are so varied 
that every piece of wood meets a demand, though it may 
be suitable only for a plasterer’s lath or a nail keg 
stave. 


TREES FROM PENNSYLVANIA FOR DESOLATED FRANCE 


It is not thought that such a large number of trees 
can be planted while the war is in progress. The offer 
is made subject to acceptance at any time within the next 
two or three years. Much of the ground which needs 
reforesting is now within the war zone. Foresters who 
have been over parts of the occupied territory are of the 
opinion that it may be necessary to plant even some of 
the agricultural land to trees, and then clear it again for 
farming after the trees have reached maturity. 

Pennsylvania is glad to tender this service to the 
heroic French nation, the courage and tenacity of whose 
defense have aroused the admiration of the world. She 
is willing not only to send her sons to the battlefield, 
but will add thereto such other material assistance as 
may be necessary to bind up the wounds of this stricken 
nation. 

In addition to the proffer of the planting stock, the 
Department is ready, if need be, to send a group of her 
remaining foresters to France to assist in re-establish- 
ing her broken forests. It is possible, if the offer be 
accepted, that parts of the forest regiments now in France 
may be held there to do planting. The Pennsylvania 
Forest Service has about forty men in these regiments. 





HEROIC WOMEN OF FRANCE 
BY DR. ALONZO TAYLOR 


Y words are not powerful enough to do 

even scanty justice to the most heroic 

figure in the modern world, and of ages 

past—the woman of France. Of the healthy men 

who are engaged in the military service in France, 
5 


and cultivating the soil. All of the agriculture 
rests upon their shoulders. The home, always 
an extremely efficient home, maintains a few 
old men, the wounded, and the tubercular. Un- 
complaining, with high devotion, with an 
attitude that amounts almost to religious 


















practically all are engaged either in transpor- 
tation or in the manufacture of munitions, leav- 
ing the agriculture absolutely to the women. 
Not only this, but they have stepped into the 
place of work animals; you can go into any sec- 
tion of France today and see women of magnifi- 
cent, noble womanhood hitched to the plough 


exaltation, the woman of France bears the 
burden. 

Now, conditions being as they are, does 
it lie within the heart of the American peo- 
ple to preserve and hold to every conveni- 
ence of our life at the expense of adding an 
additional burden to the womanhood of 
France? This is the exact question that is 
involved in our substitution of other cereals 
in place of wheat. 





The women of France must be enabled to hold 
up the morale of the French soldier. The morale 
of the house decides the morale of the soldier 
in the fighting line. We can do this by giving 
to them the greatest possible freedom in their 
food supply, and of this, wheat is the chief 
factor. 





HERE is still time to cut a few cords of wood for 

next winter before the spring farm work is under 
way. Village folks should be getting their orders in for 
next winter’s supply of cordwood. 


Sipe the auspices of the Forestry School of the 

State University of Montana a two weeks’ summer 
camp is to be constructed on the Flathead Indian Reser- 
vation during the month of May. 





ig is with deep regret that we report the death in France on March 31, 1918, of Major 
’ E. E. Hartwick, formerly of Detroit, of the First Battalion, Twentieth Engineers (For- 
est), and of Lieut. John G. Kelley, of the Tenth Engineers (Forest), on March 15. 
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THE DIURNAL BIRDS OF PREY—HAWKS, EAGLES AND 
VULTURES 





(Familes Buteonidae Falconidae, Pandionidae and Cathartidae) 
BY A. A. ALLEN, PH.D. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


ATURE does not intend her children to lead easy 
lives. As soon as life becomes easy, progress 
ceases and decay sets in. There must be constant 

struggle and competition and only the best and strongest 
must live to perpetuate their kind. She has little time 
to waste on the weak or the lazy; the sooner they are 
out of the way, the better for the rest. So Nature has 
provided obstacles which every organism must surmount 
to reach maturity, and enemies to its adult life which re- 
quire constant alertness and 
courage to escape. She 
provides every organism 
with a capacity for repro- 
duction commensurate with 
number of obstacles or 
enemies with which it must 
cope, so that, though many 
may fall by the wayside, 
the most virile and progres- 
sive individuals will be 
left to continue the race. 
Wherever Nature exists un- 
modified by man, we find a 
balance of these two great 
forces, that of reproduction 
and that of destruction. 

A single protozoon in a 
jar of water will, in a few 
days, cause the entire jar 
to appear milky with its 
thousands of offspring in 
order that at least one of its 
children may reach maturi- 
ty and be carried to some 
other suitable environment. 
A  soft-bodied, helpless 
plant louse reproduces at 
the rate of over ten sextillion a year for the same reason, 
and the oak tree showers its acorns on the ground every 
season, that at least one may be carried to fertile ground, 
surmount the obstacles of browsing animals and defoliat- 
ing insects and at last bear acorns of its own. The proto- 
zoon, or the plant louse or the oak tree that finally reaches 
maturity is the pick of thousands and has all the vitality 
of its parents and usually a little more. For it is thus 
that nature progresses and thus that the most complicated 
organisms and even man have evolved from the lower 
and more simple. 

And so we find whole groups of organisms intended 
by nature to cull out the weaker individuals of other 
species and thus assist the process of evolution. Among 
animals it is the carnivores, the tigers, the wolves, the 


characterizes the owls. 





OUR NATIONAL BIRD 


The liberty bird that permits no liberties. All hawks can be distinguished 
E - i a 


by their sharply hooked bills and the absence of the facial disk which California vulture the 
’ 





bears, the weasels and their kin. Among birds it is the 
birds of prey, the hawks and the owls, that perform this 
necessary function of insuring the strength of the differ- 
ent species of birds. 

Of course man does not feel the need of this method of 
maintaining the strength of his domestic fowls and rues 
the slightest pillaging of his poultry yard or game 
covers. Fortunately there are few species that indulge 
freely in this thievery and the majority more than make 
up for it in their destruc- 
tion of harmful rodents, 
for the food of hawks is 
composed even more of 
rodents than of birds. 

There are nearly 500 dif- 
ferent kinds of hawks, 
found in all parts of the 
world. Many species re- 
semble each other very 
closely, others have diverg- 
ed widely, but all can be 
recognized by their short, 
hooked bills, their strong 
talons, and the absence of 
the facial disk which char- 
acterizes the owls. Parrots, 
which are somewhat hawk- 
like in appearance, have 
very thick bills and have 
two toes directed forward 
and two backward instead 
of three in front and one 
behind. 

Hawks vary in size from 
the gigantic condor and the 





former measuring over 12 
feet from tip to tip of the wings, to the pigmy falcons 
of India, which are scarcely larger than sparrows. 
The females are usually larger than the males, frequent- 
ly exceeding them by several inches in length. Thus the 
male Cooper’s hawk measures but a little over fifteen 
inches in length while the female averages 19 inches. 

Most species are inconspicuously marked with brown 
and gray but some have quite striking patterns of blue 
and reddish brown. With some species, like the marsh 
hawk, the male and female are different, but usually the 
adults are colored alike and the immature are different. 
The adults tend to become very gray above and barred 
below while the immatures are brownish above and 
streaked rather than barred on the breast. The color 
patterns of many species are so similar that it is much 
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rounded wings and narrow tails ; the marsh hawk and the 
fish hawk have long, narrow wings and the falcons have 
very pointed wings. Each type is adapted for a par- 
ticular feeding habit: the large winged species circle 
high overhead on watch for their prey and their wings 
and tails are therefore adapted for soaring; the short 
winged hawks lie in wait for their prey in the shelter of 
the foliage and their wings are adapted to sudden bursts 
of speed from a stationary position; the long narrow 
winged hawks beat back and forth over the meadow or 
the water and are on the wing for long periods of time 
and their wings are adapted for sailing and long con- 























Photograph by G. A. Bailey. 

THE EYRIE OF THE BALD EAGLE 
The broad wings and fanlike tail are adaptations for a soaring flight found 
also in the Red-tailed, Red-shouldered, Broad-winged and certain other 
hawks commonly called “hen hawks.” Birds of this type seldom, if ever, 
take poultry, for they feed on small rodents, the bald eagle upon fish. 





easier to distinguish them by their size or their shape 
than by their colors. Thus the red-tailed, red-shouldered, 
broad-winged, and rough-legged hawks all have very 
large, rounded wings and broad, fanlike tails; the gos- 
hawks, Cooper’s, and sharp-shinned hawks have short, 











A TURKEY VULTURE ALIGHTING 
The huge wing expanse of the vultures enables them to soar for hours 
without apparently moving their wings and gives them a maiestic appear- 
ance. On the ground and close by, however, they seem clumsy and their 
naked heads are almost revolting. 


tinued flights. Thc falcons pursue their prey, striking 
it in full fli,nt and, therefore, have pointed wings adapted 
for great sp.cd. 

All hawks are carnivorous but the diet of some species 
consists largely of insects, snails, frogs, snakes, lizards 
or fish and some are scavengers and feed upon decaying 
animal matter. Their value in controlling small rodents 
Sed a .| can scarcely be overestimated. 

— The eyesight of hawks is extremely keen and their 
Photograph by H. H. Knight. power of focal adjustment is wonderful. From hundreds 

THE PRIDE OF THE HAWK FAMILY of feet overhead, they scan the ground and are able to see 
A Duck hawk, chasing swallow. The falcons have pointed wings tik the tiniest mouse or lizard. In the instant required for 


flight and sometimes kill for the sport of killing. This is the bird used i i 
one a Ay nage ell ey Mn sly them to drop from that height and pounce upon their 
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THE DIURNAL BIRDS OF PREY—HAWKS, EAGLES AND VULTURES 


victims, their eyes change from long focus to short 
focus and the adjustment is so instantaneous that they 
follow their prey with clear vision. The eyes of hawks 
are smaller than those of the owls for all the species 
are diurnal, although some species, like the rough-legged, 
are most active toward dusk and the tropical laughing 
falcons can be heard long after dark. Hawks’ eyes vary 
in color from yellow to red, some being gray and others 
brown. Young birds usually have different colored eyes 
from the adults, those of the Cooper’s hawk, for ex- 
ample, changing with maturity from yellow to bright red. 

The voices of hawks, for the most part, are harsh dis- 
cordant screams, quite in keeping with their wild natures. 
The short winged species like the sharp-shinned and 
Cooper’s hawks, that lie in wait for their prey, are usually 
silent except on their nesting grounds, but the others 
call frequently as though to strike fear in their quarry. 





THE HOME OF THE BLACK VULTURE 


No nest is built, the eggs being laid on the ground beneath a log or 
boulder. This bird was nesting on Ancon Hill, Canal Zone, Panama. 


There are four families of hawks found in North 
America but, with the exception of the vultures, they may 
well be considered together. The family Buteonidae in- 
cludes the majority of the hawks which are variously 
known as the broad-winged hawks, also called buzzards 
in Europe, kites, harriers, eagles, goshawks, etc. The 
family Falconidae includes the falcons and the caracaras, 
the latter being degenerate falcons that have become large- 
ly vulturine in their habits. The family Pandionidae in- 
cludes only the fish hawks or ospreys which differ from 
other hawks in having one toe reversible so that a better 
fish gaff may be formed. The family of vultures, Cath- 
artidae, are degenerate hawks having naked heads and 
weak feet, that feed almost entirely upon carrion. 

The Vultures (Family Cathartidae). 

There are nine species in the family Cathartidae, con- 

fined entirely to the New World. The Old World vul- 
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A LONG-WINGED HAWK—THE MARSH HAWK 


The Marsh hawk seldom alights in trees, but usually has an exposed 
ich he can keep a lookout near his nest. Tite Marsh hawk 
takes marsh birds or young ducks, but usually feeds upon 





tures, although very similar in general appearance, are 
put in a different family. In North America there are 
but three species and one of these, the California vul- 
ture, is nearing extinction because of the poisoning of 
carcasses by rangers to kill wolves and coyotes. This is 








Photograph by Herbert K. Job 
COOPER’S HAWK ON NEST IN HEMLOCK FROM ABOVE 


This is one of the short-winged, long-tailed hawks which are so destruc- 
tive to birds and poultry. With the sharp-shinned and goshawk they 
account for 90 per cent of the depredations on the poultry yard. 
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one of the largest and most majestic birds of flight in 
the world, some individuals measuring eleven feet from 
tip to tip of wings. Every effort should be made to 
save the remnant still liv- 
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carcass is entirely concealed, the vultures do not dis- 

cover it. 
The value of vultures as scavengers was never ques- 
tioned until recent years 





ing in remote portions of 
the California mountains. 
The other two species, the 
turkey and black vultures 
or “buzzards” as they are 
sometimes called, are very 
common in southern United 
and occur as far 
York and 


States 
north 
New England. 

The turkey vulture is the 
larger of the two and can 
be distinguished by its red 
head and longer wings and 
tail. The black vulture, 


having shorter wings, does 





as New 


not soar so continuously READY FOR 


but flaps its wings more fre- 
quently while flying. The 
black vulture is more tropi- 
cal and is seldom seen north of Virginia or Indiana. Both 
the turkey and black vultures have uniformly black plum- 
age and naked heads and have the habit of soaring high on 


Northern crows. 
the Canal Zone. 





BED—BLACK VULTURES ON 


Except during the nesting seasons, vultures resort to a common roost 
each night, sailing to it from all directions toward sunset, just as do our 
This shows a branch on such a roost above Panama in ot 


when it was supposed that 
they might assist in the 
spread of anthrax among 
cattle, and in some states, 
the laws that had always 
given them protection were 
repealed. | Few persons, 
however, bear the vultures 
any grudge and they will 
probably thrive even with- 
out protection of the law. 
In most places they seem 
to recognize the good will 
of mankind and are not in 
the least timid. This is par- 
ticularly true of the black 
vultures, which in the 
streets and market places 
some cities 
form a regular part of the 


THEIR ROOST 
southern 


street cleaning service. In parts of South America they 
are likewise employed to clean the hides of cattle of all 
flesh and fat. The hides are stretched on large frames 

and stood out 





steady pinions, 
often rising far 
above the 
clouds without 
any apparent 
motion of the 
wings. Again 
they will set 
their flight in 
one direction 
and disappear 
from sight. 
One of the 
most remarka- 
ble phenomena 
in connection 
with the vul- 
tures is the ra- 
pidity with 
which a flock 
will assemble 
about a dead 
animal, for in 
addition to scanning the ground, vultures keep watch on 
each other and when one indicates, by a change in its 
flight, that it has discovered something, all the others, that 
have been watching it for miles around, flock to the spot. 
Their vision is extraordinary, for the smallest dead 
snake or mouse does not escape detection by birds sev- 
eral hundred feet up in the air. It was at one time be- 
lieved that their eyes were assisted by a very keen sense 
of smell, but it has been shown that if a strong smelling 


Photograph by J. T. Lloyd 





CONSERVATION OF LABOR—A NOVEL WAY OF CLEANING HIDES PRACTICED IN COLOMBIA 


The hides are stretched, without cleaning, on large frames and the vultures do the rest, removing all flesh 
and fat until the hides are as clean as though hours of hard labor had been spent upon them. 


where the vul- 
tures are wait- 
ing and _ the 
scraping which 
is usually a 
tedious process 
is found en- 
tirely unneces- 
sary. 

Except dur- 
ing the nesting 
season, vul- 
tures usually 
resort to a 
common roost- 





ing place to- 
ward which 
they can be 


seen sailing af- 
ter sunset. An- 
other common 
sight is to see 


them in early morning or after showers perched on the 


gables with spread wings drying their feathers. 
Vultures lay their spotted eggs either on the ground 
under a log or in a hollow log or cave, or sometimes high 
up in a hollow tree. The young are covered with whitish 
down and are helpless for a long time. In fact, the South 
American Condor, which is the largest of the family, is 
said to feed its young on the nesting ledge for nearly a 
year before they are able to soar like their parents. 


























MINNESOTA STATE FORESTS 


BY W. T. COX 
STATE FORESTER 


INNESOTA now has a fair start in forestry. The 
Federal Government some years ago granted to 
the state the lands at the headwaters of the 

Mississippi, to which have been added a number of other 
sections purchased by the state,—constituting Itasca 
State Park or Forest. This includes Lake Itasca, the 
source of the Mississippi, and 22,000 acres, mostly virg- 
inal forest, surrounding it. 

Burntside Forest, in the Vermilion Iron Range, con- 


conducting the management of the state forests must be 
established without the aid of precedents within the state. 
So far as possible, the experience of the national gov- 
ernment in managing its forests will be used as a guide 
to make this work successful. We must bear in mind 
that these state forests are to be managed by the Forestry 
Board as estates in trust, of which the school, the uni- 
versity, the internal improvement, and the swamp land 
funds are the beneficiaries. The public must interest it- 

self in its forests and give hearty co-operation 











TYPICAL SCENERY ALONG 
Most of the lakes are clear and deep, their shores 
covered with primeval forest to the water’s edge. 
sists of 20,000 acres granted to the 
state for forest purposes by the fed- 
eral government. Pillsbury Forest, of 
1,000 acres, was given to the state by 





the late Governor Pillsbury. 

Three years ago, the people of Min- 
nesota, through an amendment to the 
constitution, authorized the legislature 
to establish state forests to be managed 
on forestry principles, and the legisla- 
ture at its session last winter created 
state forests aggregating over 350,000 
acres. It left to the Forestry Board authority to work 
out the details of their management and the administra- 
tion of these lands. By the enactment of this legislation 
a complete cycle was established whereby the state on its 
own lands provided for sustained production of timber 
products. The principle that makes forestry a business 
of the state is recognized and its practice authorized. It 
now becomes the duty of the State Forestry Board to 
regulate this practice along broad and constructive busi- 
ness lines. The regulation and order of procedure for 















THE LAKE 


An infinite variety of choice is offered to the camper, fisherman or canoeist to follow the 


if their management is to be successful. Wise- 
ly managed, they will increase in productive 
value year after year. 

The state lands constituting the new state 
forests are embraced within the territory ex- 
tending from Rainy Lake to Lake Superior, 
and from Vermilion and Pelican Lakes to the 
International Boundary. Nearly all of this 
land is so rocky or so hilly that agriculture 
on it would not be profitable. Persons not 
familiar with conditions of tree growth may 











SHORES—IDEAL COUNTRY FOR THE CANOEIST 
trail 
through the primitive wilderness. 

ask how trees can grow on land where agriculture 
crops are not practicable. This question is easily 
answered by a trip through the forest country of north- 
eastern Minnesota and adjoining parts of Ontario. It is 
by no means claimed that there is no agricultural land 
in northeastern Minnesota. There is a great deal of it, 
and it is land which can be made very productive; 
but on those portions which have been or will be selected 
as permanent state forests, agriculture will not be practi- 
cable within any reasonable time. 
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As foresters well know, trees not only grow on rocky 
land, but in many cases seem to prefer it. The young 
trees will start among the boulders of hillsides or in the 
crevices of solid rock, and the roots will then creep into 
the places where moisture is always present, and will 
even pry apart rocks and boulders while the small feed- 
ing roots make use of every particle of soil. If one 
should see now some of the barren, rocky, cut-over or 
burned-over land, it would at once be apparent that it 
could not be profitably cleared of stones in order to be 
utilized for cultivation, because the boulders lie so close 
together that it is easily possible to step from one to an- 
other. On some of the extensive bedrock areas, the soil 
covering is too thin to permit of repeated plowing, and if 
denuded of forest covering the soil would blow or wash 
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growth of trees: First, land that is strewn thickly with 
boulders ; second, land on which the soil cover over the 
bed rock is too thin or entirely wanting ; third, land with 
too steep a slope; fourth, gravel or sand where the water 
level lies too deep. In connection with the latter point, 
on very sandy or gravelly land—such as some of the 
poorer jack pine country—trees once established will 
reach the water level with their roots and do well, while 
farm crops would fail except in very wet seasons; and 
besides, when sheltering trees have been removed the 
sand would drift. 

If lands such as these were put on the market as agri- 
cultural, it would simply have this result: Some man 
who has saved a few hundred dollars and wants to buy 
cheap land, but is no judge of its agricultural value, is 

















A SECTION OF THE SHORE LINE OF BEAUTIFUL SLIM LAKE, NORTH OF ELY 


Innumerable lakes and streams are to be found, of all sizes and kinds, and to the lover of camping and outdoor life no more completely satisfying 
surroundings can be imagined than those offered by the wonderful state forests of Minnesota. 


away, and the vegetable duff would burn up in case it 
ever caught fire. On steep hillsides where the soil might 
be deep enough for crops, the vegetable mold would 
soon erode if the protective covering of brush and trees 
with their roots were removed. One may see many illus- 
trations of this kind of soil erosion along streams of Min- 
nesota, not only in the north but in the southern part of 
the state as well. Many thousands of acres of bluffs 
along the streams of southeastern Minnesota, where there 
has been excessive pasturing or cropping of land which 
now lies idle, should never have been denuded of their 
original cover of timber. 

In this part of the country there are four conditions 
which make land unprofitable for agriculture, but which 
nevertheless interfere very little or not at all with a geud 


likely to have this kind of a “farm” unloaded on him. He 
will stay on it a year or two, spend the money that he 
has saved, and then become discouraged and let the 
property revert to the speculator who sold it. If the 
speculator’s conscience is as elastic as his purse he will 
again sell the land, and the process will be repeated in- 
definitely. In the meantime, the disappointed purchaser 
will do a great deal of “black eye” advertising for the 
other great areas of our northern Minnesota lands which 
have excellent agricultural possibilities, and ought to be 
settled by farmers. 

From these non-agricultural lands, if left in forest, 
the adjacent settlements and the state will derive much 
venefit. As soon as the market conditions and transpor- 
tation facilities warrant, the mature timber can be sold 
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and marketed for the benefit of the state; in fact, sales 
have already been made, and conservative instead of de- 
structive logging will be conducted. If the adjoining 
regions are agricultural and become settled, the settlers 
will find in the state lands a permanent supply of timber 
for fuel, fencing and building purposes. They will be 
able to use their teams in winter woods work and to sell 
their produce at good prices in the logging camps. The 
forests on these lands will preserve the moisture and 
furnish a permanent water supply for the many small 
streams that head in them. They will become perpetual 
breeding grounds for game, game birds and fur bearing 
animals, and will be invaluable in attracting hunters, 
campers and tourists to the state. Moreover, the time 
is rapidly coming when many more people from the 


cities of the Mississippi 
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destructive manner or burned so severely that planting 
is needed to cover the barren hills of rock, or fill in the 
gaps between the scattered patches of young growth. 
There will be a considerable amount of ripe timber to 
be sold annually from the state forests, bringing a healthy 
and perpetual revenue to the school fund and other trust 
funds of the state, and this from lands which otherwise 


must become worse than unproductive. As the forests 
are better protected and become better stocked with young 
trees, mostly of nature’s sowing, the returns will increase 
immensely. Both spruce and pine grow rapidly in north- 
ern Minnesota, quite commonly adding five hundred 
board feet to the acre in a season. This in the case of 
pine is a revenue of five dollars an acre each year, and 
in the case of spruce two to three dollars, with the proba- 
bility of a great rise in 





Valley will want to build 
summer camps or homes of 
more or less permanence in 
the wilder parts of the 
state, and these state lands 
leased to such people will 
bring a large revenue to the 





state direct as well as to the 
people of the state gener- 
ally. 

The new state forests are 
situated in the great conif- 
erous country. The two 
dominant trees are the 
white and Norway pine. 
There is considerable jack 
pine, and many other fine 
evergreens such as white 
and black spruce, balsam 
and cedar,—the latter va- 
rieties growing in situations 
not suitable for pine. There 
are, however, enough broad- 
leaved trees to add variety 





spruce values before many 
years. 

It is safe to say that the 
rocky lands embraced in the 
state forests, based on a 
valuation of five to six dol- 
lars per acre, will, under 
forest management, pay to 
the various trust funds not 
less than six per cent, which 
is a fair average profit, and 
fifty per cent greater than 
that obtained under the old 
practice of selling such 
land and taking four per 





cent securities. 

The scenery is the most 
variegated and _ beautiful 
that can be found within 
easy reach of the Twin 
Cities and other centers of 
population in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Innumerable 
lakes and streams are to be 








and to give to the more 
somber evergreens the 
charm of the mixed forest. 
Predominatin,, among the 
broad-leaved trees are the paper birch, the common pop- 
lar or aspen, the yellow birch, large-toothed aspen, elm, 
ash, hornbeam, and even sugar maple on some of the 
rocky ridges. | 

No comprehensive estimate has ever been made of the 
timber on these lands; but the forest rangers, in con- 
nection with their fire protective work and slash disposal 
inspection, have gained a fair idea of the timber on con- 
siderable portions, and the state forester in a more or 
less systematic way has seen and collected data on other 
portions. It may be said, of the 350,000 acres in the 
state forests, 125,000 acres are fairly well timbered lands 
with upward of a billion feet of standing timber; 125,- 
000 acres contain young or half grown spruce and pine; 
and the remaining 100,000 acres have been logged in a 


half an acre. 


GARDEN ON SHORE OF NORTH LAKE 


A large part of the garden was covered with piles of rock 
of the ground is indicated by the fact that it took twenty years to clear 


found, and of all sizes and 
characters. Most of the 
lakes are clear and deep, 
and their shores are cover- 
ed with primeval forest to the water’s edge. No region 
offers better opportunities to the camper, the fisherman 
and the canoeist. In canoe routes there is a choice of 
all degrees of length and difficulty. Desirable camping 
sites are everywhere, with good water in the immediate 
proximity. Much of the country is a primitive wilder- 
ness, where one may read the story of creation as he 
follows trails and canoe routes and worships God in His 
own temples. So different and so unique is the scenery 
that a resident of the central or southern section of 
Minnesota, or other parts of the Mississippi valley, will 
find this part of the state as strange and wonderful as 
he would find the scenery of Norway or Switzerland. 
From Lake Superior the land rises abruptly to a height 
of from one to two thousand feet. Over this slope tumble 
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such streams as the Pigeon River, the Deviltrack River, 
Poplar River, and innumerable other wild streams full of 
rapids and cascades. Three or four miles back from 
Lake Superior the region is a network of lakes and 
One might travel and canoe all summer and 
For a 


streams. 
never come twice over the same trail or lake. 
while the canoe may slowly drift on a smooth stream, 
fringed on either side with green alders; then one may 
come to a short portage around some rough boiling rapids, 
and this will perhaps open up a vista of some beautiful 
lake with numerous bays, islands and peninsulas. At one 
point the low shore may be fringed with somber forests 
of black spruce or with bright green tamarack, stretch- 
ing away indefinitely. Farther on, one will encounter 
high, rocky cliffs, bold and jagged, rising perpendicularly 
several hundred feet. 

Good fishing of some kind is found everywhere. In 
many of the cold streams brook trout are very plentiful. 
Some of the lakes along the International Boundary, 
such as Gunflint, North and South Lakes, contain large 
and delicious salmon trout, or lake trout, in great abund- 
ance. Many of the lakes abound in pike, crappies and 
big sunfish, while others contain great northern pike,— 
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which I can say from personal experience, when caught 
in these cold and clear waters, are about as good to eat 
as any fish that swims. 

Both moose and deer are numerous. It is common to 
see from ten to fifteen moose in one day’s paddle. A 
few caribou remain in this region, and now very likely 
they will increase in numbers. Besides moose and deer, 
all the wild animals which originally inhabited the north- 
ern forests are still to be found here, with the exception of 
the panther and possibly the wolverine. Bears and wolves 
and the small fur-bearing animals are all fairly numerous, 
but none of these creatures ever molest any campers; in 
fact, one seldom sees them unless he travels very silently 
and takes special pains to discover them. But deer and 
moose may be seen in the lakes and rivers very frequent- 
ly on warm summer days, when they come to feed on 
aquatic plants and to get rid of the flies. Perhaps the 
most interesting animal in the whole of North America 
is the beaver. It is fairly common in this region and 
rapidly increasing. The beaver and other fur-bearing 
animals will eventually contribute no inconsiderable crop 
of fur to the timber crop and other sources of revenue 
that will make the new state forests a good investment 
to the State of Minnesota. 


DONATIONS TO THE WELFARE FUND FOR LUMBERMEN AND 
FORESTERS IN WAR SERVICE 


MERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month the list of those making donations to this fund. 


Many of the donations 


from members of the American Forestry Association so far received were made without solicitation and were inspired by 
reading in the magazine that a relief and comfort fund for men of the forest regiments was to be started. Many substantial 
contributions are being received from lumber companies and lumbermen following requests sent to them by the Secretary of the 
Welfare Fund for Lumbermen and Foresters in War Service, by the lumber organizations of which they are members, and by 
the committees of lumbermen which had charge in various sections of the United States of securing enlistments for the forest 


regiments. Contributions to May 3, 1918, are as follows: 
Previously acknowledged ....................- $11,825.18 
NCE ST SVG GE SET Crt [et ee eRe eel Se 3.00 
LATS AS CAN ERS Ge | A ere array or oe nner 10.00 
Angelina County Lumber Company............ 10.00 
Ascension Red Cypress Co., Ltd............... 25.00 
Barnes, Miss Anne Hampton...............0 20.00 
Baxter Lammer Company «<6 0000s siseescesass 10.00 
Beckwith, Mrs. Daniel... . occ. sesscscess 25.00 
SS LS i ee ga reer wear 100.00 
RETR DRE FN RSRIRIOPA 6 oS sae ore is! Seis is. s bine! o'd o'gtwia wie 3.00 
Blanchard Lumber Company.................. 25.00 
Blytheville Lumber Company................. 10.00 
ASSEN MCS oo goon ons oa ssa SeoG etn ataew e's 10.00 
SSA, Src hc sisi Se wc owiehe crate oat wre 5.00 
Barton Lumber Company, E. P.... .....3.60 <0: 50.00 
Brown LAtmber (ompany:s....60 2. .ccecssweecnes 25.00 
ee eign. becke: 2 Co 5 ae Ch en ere 1.00 
Burtonvand GCommany,, J. Fe. .ooiscsicss cece be 50.00 
Case Fowler Lumber Company................ 10.00 
SGP AN IBTAN Olas eno essen eile Swe Raewapeentes 25.00 
Cherry River Boom and Lumber Company.... 100.00 
Clark Zaunber “Gompany, J. S$. 81... ...600 0 cc 10.00 
Coppock & Sons Lumber Company, S. P....... 10.00 
Oe Do er 15.00 
DADS ESS a 6 20 a i. ee 520.00 
UD SSD EOE 2 Gn ae er ae ee an 6.00 
UN TO 2 Chae fs ee 10.00 
Tommy and Betty Fleming.................... 25.00 
Porest Tamber Gompany «.. 5... 00046 666068050 100.00 
(GA TRORSE C38 6 Oe eee ee rage 5.00 
Germain & Boyde Lumber Company......... 25.00 
GeeRE ROD: 55 ot ie asa ks ab nee Qavawes x 4.00 
Good Pine Lumber Company.................. 25.00 
Great Southern Lumber Company............ 100.00 
Grogan Lumber Compatty...............0000.e00. 25.00 
ESSE os feo a ee 5.00 
Hammond Lumber Company, Ltd............. 15.00 
Hebard Cypress Company. .................6- 100.00 


Hiovins Lumber Company ¢ ots. 6:c6cc0sccecees 25.00 
Hudson River Lumber Company............. 10.00 
Home Building and Material Company...... 25.00 
Illinois Lumber and Builders’ Supply.......... 25.00 
lodustrial Lumber Company.........:............- 25.00 
Indiana Quartered Oak Company............. 25.00 
MUN ONES ER 719 aw 0: oh, 55%) 0c ole sacle s-cincaiolooors 10.00 
Keystone Lumber Company.................0- 50.00 
SRO ROCA iS a0 bros ek Racine tebe weer 25.00 
PMmabON, WATS 1G csi css cd cae bose wee hele sc 1.00 
ES OS Gees) a ee eee ree eee rer om Re 10.00 
Kreamer Lumber Company................... 5.00 
Kyle Lumber Company, LAG. <.05.6 0:64 65:60 600 25.00 
Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co.............. 100.00 
Lufkin Land and Lumber Company........... 10.00 
Ludington Lumber Company................. 10.00 
Lyon Lumber Gonmipany.. «<<... sacecs sc cece ee csce 100.00 
McCarroll Lumber Company, Ltd............. 12.00 
Mengel and Bro. Company, C. C............ 25.00 
MMGITICCCISEOSG MNCine's co5 ed cies os beeen ech aw eis 25.00 
Milne, ‘Hiallk®jonns: Go... Tae... 6. 6 issccss eee 25.00 
REONTOW, AT. Wy MAIR Gros ssi 3 5.0 dow ccciere orecserevin 1.00 
Natalbany Lumber Company................. 50.00 
National Lumber and Creosoting Company.... 10.00 
Newell Lumber Company..................... 10.00 
SUMAN AMD We Easa5 3is es a ase ata, F ovis Ooi ok 6 AiG Glin 10.00 
Norwich Lumber ‘Company... ....c6 0. cas0 oss: 100.00 
Ozone Lumber Company... .... c<.co00cc0css0c00 10.00 
Pickett, Hyde and Langgans Company........ 10.00 
Pine Plume Lumber Company................. 25.00 
Poitevant and Favre Lumber Company........ 45.00 
PCO MERMEREOG cc, oa, 5reehs erukracebate Saad eave Sleeve 25.00 
jece PP Oa eR 5.00 
Rach Lumber Company .s:<00-< «606 ceceessevenc 25.00 
John L. Roper Lumber Company.............. 58.95 
Roper Plant KmOlovees: occ wie oo d.ociviecs <6 sgsae's 24.55 
Salmen Brick and Lumber Company.......... 20.00 


(Continued on Page 294) 





























FLOWERS OF LATE SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER 
BY R. W. SHUFELDT, C. 


M. Z. S. 


MAJOR, MEDICAL CORPS, U.S. ARMY, HON. MEMBR. ROYAL AUSTRALASIAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 


HROUGHOUT the entire country, in so far as the 
United States is concerned, one may truthfully say 
that during the month of May and far into June, the 
collector, student, and photographer of our wild flowers 
certainly has a task on hand of the first magnitude. In 
the meadows, all through the woods, and along the 
streams and river-bank, flowering plants, representing 
hundreds of groups, families, genera, and species, are in 
evidence everywhere, the whole displaying an array of 
color and form that, to the eyes of the enthusiastic nature 
lover, is quite bewildering. 
As you pass through a reach of open woods, you find 


tiful tan carpet below, composed of the dead leaves of 
the year before. A strong, piney odor in the air is good 
proof of which kind of tree furnished the great patches 
of dead leaves on the ground; and where naked areas 
occur in such woods the crow-foot violets grow in plenty. 
(Fig. 1.) Rarely do they grow close together, but rather 
in scattered lots, from two or three inches to a yard 
apart. A few blue violets may be there, too, and what 
beauties they are! 

It is high and dry here; and, as the conifers have, to 
a large extent, shielded the ground from the snows of 
the winter just past, the carpet of dead leaves is pretty 








TWO ‘OF THE BEST KNOWN SPECIES OF 


Fig. 1. 


common Blue violet (Viola sagittata). 


the tall, straight tulip trees to be in full leaf, and shortly 
they will be in full flower. In some places they stand in 
close groups of three or four, while here and there great 
single ones are seen, each of fine proportions, straight as 
ramrods, limbléss for at least two-thirds of their heights 
in any case, and topping off at an hundred feet above the 


ground. Fine oaks and chestnuts also make up this wood, 


while shade is afforded by the hemlocks and their kind. 

All these different species of trees grow well apart, but 
meet overhead to a greater or less degree, and the sunlight 
struggles through to light up, here and there, the beau- 








These flowers are among the most beautiful that appear in the early summer, 
The ones on the right, with dark petals above, are known as the Crowfootviolets (Viola pedata), 





VIOLETS 


and they are deservedly great favorites with every one. 
and on the left we have a single plant of the 


much in the same condition as when it was laid down the 
autumn before. As we pass along to a lower level, how- 
ever, the dead leaves disappear entirely, or else are to be 
seen but in soggy, matted, and wet patches among the 
tufts of ferns, mandrakes, skunk cabbages, and early 
grasses. Violets are not to be seen here, but we easily 
find many of the swamp flowers that bloom in May. 
Further along, the trees are of a greater growth, more 
symmetrical in outline, and scattered. Here, too, patches 
of blackberry bramble are massed along the rail fences, 
and the lay of the land indicates hilly and open ground 
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nearby. This is an ideal place in which to 
meet with many flowers not to be seen in the 
wet and swampy area just left—among oth- 
ers our little favorite, the yellow star-grass. 
(Fig. 2.) Our botanists have placed this 


3 " 

















THE YELLOW STAR GRASS 
Fig. 2. Note that the scape of this well-known _ little 
plant of the meadows bears from one to four flower- 


heads. As a rule, but one or two flowers blossom at a 
time; but for all that, their brilliant yellow color catches 
the eye at once. 

delicate little plant in the Amaryllis family 
and named it Hypoxis hirsuta, the generic 
term being from a Greek word formerly ap- 
plied to a plant having leaves that were quite 
sour (sub-acid) to the taste. Plenty of these 
grow here, at least a dozen plants or more 
growing among the thin grass several yards 
apart. We also have a blue and a red star- 
grass, each having smaller flowers than the 
yellow species, which last is found over a 
wide range of country in the United States— 
practically ali over the eastern section of the 
country well into eastern Kansas and Texas. 
Small bees are principally responsible for the 
fertilization of its flowers, especially bees of 
the genus Halictus. But it does not depend 
upon these altogether, for it may be self- 
fertilized, and a few butterflies visit its at- 
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tractive flowers, accomplishing what the bees and the flowers them- 
selves leave undone. 

Of course, yellow star-grass has no relation, botanically speaking, 
to any “grass,” neither has the blue-flowered species ; moreover, the 
plants themselves belong to entirely different families. The best 
places in which to look for this yellow star-grass are dry, open woods ; 
out on the prairies, and in grassy fields and waste places. Sometimes 
the plant grows to be at least six inches high; the leaves are more 
or less hairy, and the root is of the ovate corm variety. The form 
of its flowers is well shown in the accompanying cut. 

Where yellow star-grass grows, we also meet with scattered colonies 

of the interesting wild 











comfrey, and a thor- 
ough study of Figure 
3 of this article will 
give one an excellent 
Its 
flowers are of a love- 


idea of this plant. 


ly, pale blue; it is to 
be noted that its up- 
per leaves are broadly 
lanceolate heart-shap- 
ed, and that they clasp 
the rather stout, hairy 
stem. Sometimes wild 
comfrey grows to be 
at least three or four 
feet in height, but the 
smaller plants are the 
most abundant. <A 
large part of the stem 
of this representative 
of our eastern flora is 
devoid of leaves, the 
stems of its lower, 
large ones being short 
and more less 
hairy. Four depressed 
nutlets constitute 
fruit, and they are 
convex and hairy on 
their upper faces. 
Where 
comfrey grows, 
may meet with a 
specimen or two of 
the striking blazing 
star or bit 
(Fig. 4). Gray claims 
—indeed all botanists 
do—that this plant is 
whereas the example 


or 


its 





the wild 


we 





WILD COMFREY FLOURISHES IN DRY WOODS 


Fig. 3. As a representative of the curious Borage family, 
it has received various scientific names at the hands of 
botanists, one of which is Cynoglossum virginicum, while 
Gray places it in the genus Symphytum. Bugloss and 
Heliotrope occur in the same group. 


devil’s 


to be found growing only in “low grounds,” 
seen in the cut, collected in the District of Columbia, was found on 
the margin of a wood, on land several hundred feet above the 
datum-plane. Even Mathews says its habitat may be, and often is, in 
swampy localities. From western Massachusetts it has wide distri- 
bution over all parts of eastern United States, and the writer just 
mentioned says of it: “The stem bears light green, flat, lance-shaped 
(blunt) leaves at the base, with several shorter, narrower ones fur- 
ther up, and terminated by a feathery spike 4-10 inches long of 
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small, fragrant flowers, white with a tinting of the yellow stamens 
characterizing the staminate, and in conspicuous white the pistillate 
ones. It is quite dependent upon insects for cross-fertilization, the 
staminate flowers growing on one plant and pistillate on another ; the 
flower-cup has six narrow separating white sepals. The pistillate 
plant is more leafy. Fruit an oblong capsule.” 

There are two species of this plant, the one shown here being the 
C. luteum of Gray. He also describes the Southern one, C. obovale, 
which, from all accounts, must be very similar. The first specimen 
described was an imperfect, dwarfed one—hence the name now re- 
tained, which is a Greek one, meaning a ground lily! 

In the old and richer parts of the woods, it is no rare thing, in 
almost any part of the country, to meet with that curious plant 
known far and wide as Adam and Eve (Fig. 5). Gray retained the 
name of Aplectrum hymale for this plant, while others have it 
A. spicatum. 
seems to be but one 


There 





species of it, though 
Rydberg has also de- 
scribed A. 
Gray says of it that 


shortit. 


“the slender naked 
rootstock produces 
each year a globular, 
solid bulb or corm, 
often 2.5 cms. in di- 
ameter (filled with 
exceedingly glutinous 
matter), which sends 
up, late in summer, a 





large, oval, 
nerved, plaited leaf 
lasting through the 


many- 


winter; early in the 
succeeding summer 
the scape 
terminated by a loose 
raceme of lurid flow- 


appears, 


ers.” 

During the early 
part of the summer, 
many mushrooms and 





various allied growths 
are to be met with in 


the woods, and their 


1 i srect- Fig. 4. As here represented, the plant has been cut in 
study is both interest two near the middle of its stem; this admits of showing 
ing and 


important. the white flowers, stem, leaves and root. Sometimes it 
Some of them are 


grows to be four feet tall. 

edible and valuable as food, while others are extremely poisonous 
and therefore dangerous. Many are gorgeously colored, and beauti- 
ful in form, being growths of extreme delicacy in some instances. It 
is very important to know them well, and to be able to identify 
promptly and with certainty the edible species. There are some 
excellent up-to-date books published on mushrooms, and_ those 
who constantly study flowers ought to have such works in their 
libraries. 

Earlier in the summer, in the very place where some of the flowers 
described in the foregoing paragraphs were to be found, in greater 
or less profusion, we also are greeted by thirty or more scattered 
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spiderworts. Apparently they were of the 
species generally described as Tradescantia 
virginiana, the flowers of which are of a 
rich purplish blue. They derive their name 
from the elder Tradescant, gardener to 
Charles the First of England—so Doctor 
Gray tells us; it occurs in suitable localities 
from Connecticut to South Carolina. The 
long, narrow leaves are of a beautiful pea 

















CURIOUSLY CHRISTENED “ADAM AND EVE” 


Fig. 5. It is also known as “Putty-root,” as the corm is 
filled with a peculiar and exceedingly glutinous matter. 
Aplectrum spicatum is its scientific name, for it has no 
spur, as is the case with other Orchids. 


green, and the flowers are in clusters. The 
spiderwort came from Europe, as have so 
many others of our flowers, and they are now 
found in a great many of our flower gardens. 
It is related to the “wandering Jew” 
(Lf. repens), also long ago cultivated in a 
similar manner, as well as indoors and in 
other ways. Less nearly related is the com- 
mon or Virginia day-flower (Commelina vir- 
ginica), another blue beauty familiar to most 
of us. As in the case of the last, our spider- 
wort has its flowers open only during the 
early part of the forenoon, after which they 
fold their petals for the balance of the day; 
thus they thrive until late in August, some- 
times. Bumblebees, such as Bombus penn- 
sylvanicus and B. separatus are doubtless the 
species responsible for the fertilization of 
the spiderwort, they being lured by the 
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OUR COMMON WILD STRAWBERRY (Fragaria virginiana) 

Fig. 11. Most people are under the impression that the strawberry gets its 
vernacular name from straw being placed beneath the berries while they 
are ripening, to keep them clean; but this is erroneous. The term is 
rg Fogle Agen, oncogene gn: gala aa 
abundant supply of nectar yielded by the flowers. 

During these late spring and summer days, as we ram- 
ble through the woods and fields in search of flowers and 
other interesting things, we frequently meet with a speci- 
men of the common box tortoise (Cistudo carolina), of 
which reptile a picture is here given, from life, in Figure 
8. This specimen was a very handsome old male, with a 
yellowish black shell, beautifully marked with bright 
orange spots; his head was similarly speckled. This 
species lays ellipsoidal, white eggs, and the young are 
very lovely little creatures. We occasionally find them 
toddling along at a very slow pace down some wood path 
or other. One of the most remarkable things to be ob- 
served about this Carolina land tortoise is the great varia- 
tion of its color pattern and in the color itself. The 
blacks, browns, and yellows of many shades are most 
irregularly distributed in the various specimens. Old 
ones are often very light in color, running almost to 
whitish-yellow ; some of these patterns are well shown 
in Figure 9. We usually have no trouble in distinguish- 
ing the male from the female, as in the case of the former 
the shell underneath (plastron) is more or less concave. 
We have several species of these land tortoises, while 
the one here described is the common eastern one. 

Coming back to the swampy places, especially in the 
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open, wet woods along the river bank, we may find a 
fine specimen of the “Star of Bethlehem” (Fig. 10). 
Mathews says it is “found most often in fields and 
meadows, near farm houses.” So, as it is a garden 
escape, having been introduced from Europe, we may 
meet with it almost anywhere. Its linear, dark green 
leaves grow in a tuft-like rosette close to the ground, 
while its flowers grow well above these, each on a single, 
slender stalk. They are of a glistening white, green-lined 
outside, the buds appearing to be green and white striped. 
Some of the latter show in the illustrations, with many 
of the blossoms fully opened. So, taken all in all, the 
elegant Star of Bethlehem forms a very striking display 
wherever it happens to grow, particularly so if we come 
across it in the deeply shaded woods, along the banks of 
some river, as was the case with the plant here shown, 
which grew on the Maryland side of the Potomac, at 
Great Falls, where stone crop and other plants were also 
in full bloom at the same time. 

Then, as we pass out into the open country again, into 
the old fields and pastures, there are many more flowers 
to greet us, among them the charming, wild strawberry 
(Fig. 11). So well are these known that descriptions of 
their leaves, flowers, roots, or runners would be quite 
superfluous. All are well shown in the illustration, ex- 
cept, to be sure, the fruit, which everybody knows. It 
may not be generally known, however, that we have sev- 
eral species of wild strawberries in this country. We have, 
for example, the American wood strawberry (Fragaria 
americana), which is an abundant species in open, rocky 
woods from New England, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 

















THE BEAUTIFUL LEAVES OF WILD GINGER 
Fig 12. Our Birthwort family (Aristolochiaceae) contains but two genera 
of plants—in the Middle Atlantic States—namely, Wild Ginger and Birth- 
wort, and no common plant of our rich woods possesses a more lovely 
leaf than the Wild Ginger ( Asarum virginicum). It is round heart-shaped, 
or broadly reniform, and it has a truly wonderful soft, silky feel, once 
felt is not likely to be forgotten. 
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It may grow to be fully six inches 
high, and it has unusually long, slender runners; its 


vania, westward. 


leaves are thin, and notably ovate in outline. The sepals 
are reflexed, away from the smooth, pointed fruit. 
On the shining surface of the latter, the seeds 
are borne, not in pitlets, as in the case of the com- 
mon strawber- 
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time. The Indian strawberry is one of them (Duchesnea 
indica), with its red, insipid fruit. This genus was named 
for Antoine Nicholas Duchesne, an early botanist who 
published a monograph on the strawberry plant. Then, 
too, near the close of the Seventeenth century, there 
lived another writer who devoted himself to Fragaria— 

Dr. Robert Sib- 





ry, but right on 
the surface. 
Another thing, 
we must note 
the silvery, 
pubescent 
growth on the 
nether side of 
the leaves of 
this species. 

It may be as 
well to state 








bald, at that 
time a profes- 
sor at Edin- 
burgh ; for him 
the genus Sib- 
baldia was 
named. We 
have another 
yellow - flower- 
ed, low straw- 
berry, which 
flourishes in 








that the straw- 


Arctic Ameri- 


berries run in- THE SHELL OF THE BOX TURTLE IS OFTEN VERY BEAUTIFUL ca, southward 
Fig. 9. These three adult, living specimens of Cistudo carolina were collected in the country around 
to the very Washington. Remarkable differences in coloration are seen to exist, running all the way from yellowish to Quebec and 


numerous cin- 
quefoils or five-fingers (Potentilla), which latter are also 
of the Rosaceae or rose family, and of which there are 
many species in this country. Botanists generally con- 
sidered the yellow-blossomed barren or dry strawberry 
the single spe- 


white with darker markings, to where the plastron is black, with no markings, as in the one on the right. 


the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, and in the Rockies of 
Utah, known as Sibbaldia procumbens or Sibbald’s 
strawberry. Another is Chamaerhodos erecta, a west- 
ern prairie species, with white or purplish blossoms, 
which are 








cies of the | 
genus Wald- 
steinia (W. 
frag aroides) 
the plant most 
nearly related 
to the cinque- 
foils ; Small de- 
scribed a sub- 
species of it 
(W. parvi- 
flora). 

Barren straw- 
berry plants 
may be found 
in May and 
June, in suita- 
ble localities, 
from New Eng- 
land to Georg- 
ia, especially on 
wooded, hill- 
sides, and from 





thence west- “ 
ward, half-way 
to the valley of 
the Mississippi. 
This is the 
plant we know so well, having yellow flowers, and it is 
easily distinguished from our common wild one. There 
are several other strawberries in the eastern United 
States, but they will have to be described at some other 


when special search is made for them. 





WE HAVE SEVERAL SPECIES OF BOX TURTLES—THIS IS THE COMMON SPECIES 
(Cistudo carolina) 


Fig. 8. The study of this animal is most interesting and instructive. It lays ellipsoidal, white eggs, 
which are either hidden under leaves or buried in soft earth. The young are rarely discovered, even 


crowded to- 
gether in small, 
rounded cymes. 
In the far 
West there are 
probably still 
others, but they 
will not be re- 
ferred to here. 

One of the 
mo st interest- 
ing plants we 
have in the At- 
lantic States is 
the common 
Virginia wild 
ginger (Asara- 
bacca), seen in 
Figure 12. It is 
found in both 
the Virginias, 
as far south as 
Georgia. There 
are several oth- 
er species of it 
in the Atlantic 
States, as far 
southas Florida 
and northward to Connecticut. We find the Virginia wild 
ginger in various places in the suburban parts of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia as well as across the 
river, in the hilly parts of Virginia. It grows in very 
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hilly and wooded localities, and may be easily recognized 
by its kidney-shaped leaves, and by its curious, purplish- 


brown flowers, 
which are well 
shown in the 
the figure. 
These flowers 
are solitary, or 
one on each 
short stem, and 
only one flower 
to each plant. 
From mam- 
mals to insects, 
no living thing 
will eat its bit- 
ter leaves ; and 
one rarely sees 
the flowers un- 
less special 
search is made 
for them, as 
they hide them- 
selves down in 
the leaves and 
grass, almost 
entirely out of 
sight. Neltje 
Blanchan gives 
a beautiful ac- 
count of the 
wild ginger, and 
very correctly 
points out the 
reason why the 
flower hides it- 
self in the 
very early 
spring. (Na- 
ture’s Garden, 
Pp. 374); and 
Mathews says 
it is a “curious 
woodland 
plant, whose 
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of which is Ornithogalum umbellatum. 
not a “whimsical” name, as Gray supposes, nor the “egg-white color of the flower’ (Mathews), but 


referring to something marvelous, as the marvel of its beauty. 


odd flower is half concealed by its low position, and by ful observer. 
its sober color, which not infrequently resembles the leaf- flavor; it is bitter and sharp to the taste, and for this 
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Among the flowers introduced from Europe is the lovely “Star of Bethlehem,” 
The generic name is from the 





WE HAVE A LARGE GROUP OF AMERICAN FLOWERS IN THE LILY FAMILY (Liliaceae) 


the scientific name 


Greek, meaning “bird’s milk”— 


the frequent visits of the fungus gnats and the early 
flesh-flies suggest that these have most 


to do with the 
fertilization of 
the plant.” 

Many years 
ago, the old 
ther apeutists 
used the wild 
ginger to make 
am extract, 
which was em- 
ployed in med- 
icine as a tonic; 
but it must 
have been a 
very bitter one, 
and was prob- 
ably abandon- 
ed on that ac- 
count, if not 
for its  inef- 
ficiency. 

Late in the 
season some of 
the leaves of 
wild ginger 
come to be of 
very consider- 
able size, some- 
times as much 
as four or five 
inches across. 
It is then they 
possess a pe- 
culiar decora- 
tive appear- 
ance, which 
would be noted 
by even unob- 
servant ramb- 
lers through 
the woods, 
while the fact 
would charm 
the more care- 


The root of the plant has an aromatic 


mould just beneath it. Its proximity to the ground, and _ reason probably received its name of wild ginger. 


DONATIONS TO THE WELFARE FUND FOR 
LUMBERMEN AND FORESTERS 
IN WAR SERVICE 


(Continued from Page 288.) 


St. Tammany Lumber Mfg. Company........ 20.00 
LESS Ie Ot Eee es eel ee ee 10.00 
Slicer, Aflass Henrictta W 1.0.0... 00.5 .cceccsese 2.00 
SO a Cn © oc. | a 10.00 
George W. Stoker & Son..................... 5.00 
Tall Timber Lumber Company................. 25.00 
ST ESS 82, | CaS ee ae a en eee 10.00 
A eC, CEE i ee 25.00 
Trout Creek Lumber Company............... 25.00 


Urania. Lumber Company... ....0eéeccscccee 10.00 


Waddel-Williams Lumber Company.......... 
Wadesboro Lumber Company................. 
Walterboro Lumber Company................. 


Wister-Heberton Company 
Warner, John ....... 
Weaver Bros. ....... 


Weller, Biss BRaMme Te. ws oss s ceckas osasccaseas 


Weston Company, W. M 
Wilbert’s Sons Lumber and Shingle Company, 


Williams Bros. Lumber Company............ 
Williamsport Hardwood Lumber Company... 


Wilson and Cochran 


Woods and Company, John M................. 


Wooliman, Edward 
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THE WAY OF JAPANESE NIMRODS 


BY GAYNE T. K. NORTON 


N engineering friend, recently returned from Japan, 
is full of tales and stories of the customs and 
habits of the Japanese. However, like many travel- 

ers, he looked much and saw little, and of the little 
seen no form of record was kept. It is small pleasure 
to hear travel stories recounted by such folk. Beyond 
the engineering work—the work of rebuilding the entire 
Japanese railway system at a cost of 308,002,000 yen has 
been started—which he knows very well, the cormorant 
fishing interested him most. 

The custom of using the sea-birds to catch fish for 
market, a habit practiced today in many parts of Japan, 
was observed on the Nagara river, near Gifu, in the 
province of Owari. In certain parts of China the birds 
are used in the same way. The species of cormorant 
used belongs to the same family as our double-crested 
cormorant, or shag, and is much like him. 


migration southward from the places of summer resi- 
dence on the northern coast. Once trained the birds 
work well from 15 to 20 years. During the winter their 
food taxes to the utmost the income of the owner, but 
during the summer they are precious and profitable hunt- 
ers, or fishers, well warranting the care bestowed upon 
them. Mosquito nets are provided them during the sum- 
mer to insure their comfort. The fishing always takes 
place at night by torchlight. 

Four men occupy each boat. The boats go out in small 
fleets and drift slowly downstream; three hours’ fishing 
is a night’s work. The man at the stern does nothing but 
manage the craft. In the bow the master stands, wear- 
ing the peculiar hat of his rank, handling a dozen train- 
ed birds with astonishing skill and coolness. This skill 
has earned for the fishermen of Gifu a reputation that 
might be envied even on Great South bay. A fisher of 








Courtesy the National Geographic Magazine 


Photograph by J. C. Dowding 


THE MASTER FISHERMAN AND HIS AIDES 


First cousin to our double-crested cormorant, or shag, these queer looking birds of China and Japan are invaluable assistants to the fishermen, 
for they do most of the laborious work in connection with a prosperous and thriving industry. 


The native fishermen breed their own birds as a rule. 
The first bird of the team or corps is caught with the use 
of decoys set in trees frequently by the birds and bird 
lime smeared upon the surrounding branches. After 
one bird has settled and becomes a prisoner it is placed 
among the bushes, decoys are removed and other birds 
are caught in the sticky lime. The birds taken are young, 
being caught in early winter on the coast on their first 


‘the second grade is amidships, handling four birds. Be- 


tween the fishers is the fourth man, called kako from 
the bamboo striking instrument of that name which he 
uses, whose sole aim is to make the noise and disturbance 
necessary if the birds are to be kept at work. He helps 
out by shouting, caring for extra apparatus and lending 
a hand where needed. 

Each cormorant wears at the base of the neck a metal 
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ring drawn tight enough to prevent fish of a marketable 
from being completely swallowed, but at the same 
loose enough to allow the smaller fish captured to 
The ring is never removed. 


size 
time 
pass and feed the bird. 
Around the body isa cord to which is fastened at the 
middle of the back a short piece of stiff whalebone with 
which the bird is lowered into, or lifted from, the water 
when at work. To the whalebone a twelve-foot spruce 
fibre is fastened which is so lacking in pliancy as to mini- 
mize the possibility of entanglement. 

The fishing ground reached, the master lowers his 
twelve birds one at a time into the water, gathering the 
The second fisher does the 
The 


reins into his left hand. 
same with his four birds. 
birds set to work, diving with wonderful swiftness, as 
fish, attracted by the torches, become plentiful. 

Now is the time the master proves his skill and makes 
his reputation, for he is the busiest of men. His eyes 
must be everywhere with his hands working accordingly, 
adjusting the dozen strings and keeping the twelve erratic 
fisher-birds from entangling themselves. He must see 
the moment that any of the flock is gorged—a fact the 
bird makes known by swimming about in a foolish, 
helpless way with head and swollen neck erect. Dis- 
covering this, the master shortens in on the bird, lifts 
it aboard, forces open the bill with his left hand, still 
holding the eleven other lines, and squeezes out the fish 
The bird is off on a fresh hunt 


The kako starts his din. 


with his right hand. 
so quickly that the others have had no time or chance to 
get their reins tangled. The operation is performed with 
such dexterity and quickness that in a few seconds the 
The 


operation in no way injures the birds, in fact, so ac- 


whole team is again well in hand and at work. 


customed to it are they, that they assist. 
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From four to eight marketable fish is the usual result 
for a single excursion of one bird—an average of about 
150 fish an hour per bird, or 450 each for the three 
Multiply this number by 16 and you have the 
average catch. And do not forget that fish is one of the 
chief staples of the Japanese. 

Each bird in the team has and knows its number. A 
funny habit with them is the quick-witted jealousy with 
which they invariably insist, by all that cormorant lan- 
guage and pantomimic protests can do, on due observ- 
ance of the recognized rights belonging to their individual 
numbers. Ichi, or number one, is the corps leader, the 
senior in years and rank. The other birds come after him 
in numerical order according to their ages. He is last 
to be put into the water and first to be taken out; the 
first to be fed and the last to enter the carry-baskets 
when the work is over. Ichi has the post of honor at “the 
eyes of the boat.” Usually he is a solemn, grizzled old 
fellow, with a pompous air worthy of a victorious poli- 
tician on the fifth of November. When aboard, the other 
birds are placed after him, by rank, alternately on either 
side of the gunwale. If, for instance, number three is 
placed in the water before number four, or number nine 
be placed above number seven, a family rumpus prompt- 
ly results. 

As each bird is taken from the water, the master can 
tell by its weight if it has secured enough food. If too 
light it is fed from the catch. The sight of the great, 
ungainly sea-birds, placed so exactly in the boat—shak- 
ing themselves, flapping their wings, gawing, making 
toilets, clearing their throats, looking about with a stupid 
stare and indulging in old-maidish tiffs—is quite the 
strangest one would wish to see. 


hours. 


USE OF THE RANGE EXPANDS TO MEET WAR CONDITIONS 


O MEET the war needs of the country, sheep and 
cattle will be grazed on the National Forests in 
increased numbers this year. Half a million more 
sheep and nearly a quarter of a million more cattle will 
be taken care of than last year, according to the officials 
of the Forest Service. This will bring the total number 
of stock grazed under permit to about nine million sheep, 
2,360,000 head of cattle, and 51,000 swine. 

This increase is on top of an increase of 200,000 sheep 
and 100,000 cattle made last year, when it was recognized 
that the country’s need for beef, mutton, wool, and hides 
called for the fullest possible use of the National Forest 
ranges. Through conservative handling of these ranges 
for more than ten years their productiveness has been 
steadily rising. With the country at war, the Secretary 
of Agriculture felt it was necessary to take some chances 
of over-grazing in the interest of larger immediate pro- 
The results of admitting a large number of 
The further 


duction. 
livestock were, however, carefully watched. 
increases made this year are mainly made possible by 
finding out how additional stock can be grazed without 


injury to the ranges, through more intensive methods 
of use. 

These include readjustments in the allotments of range, 
closer utilization of the forage, and the opening up of 
country not before used for grazing stock. In order to 
make the new areas accessible to stock it has been in many 
instances necessary to construct trails or driveways. 
Watering facilities have also been improved. The various 
increased allowances have heen authorized only after 
careful consideration. 

The largest increase has been made in the Colorado 
and Wyoming Forests, where 51,000 additional cattle and 
151,000 more sheep will be grazed. In the State of 
California there will be 137,000 more sheep. The pro- 
vision for more cattle is widely distributed through rela- 
tively small increases on practically all of the Forests. 

In Colorado virtually all of the additional sheep to 
be grazed are owned in small numbers by settlers of the 
immediate vicinity. Under present wartime conditions 
it is no longer necessary to handle sheep in large bands 
in order to make the handling profitable. 





























BY FRANK 

HE man—Charles Sprague Sargent. The place— 

the old Bussey farm owned by Harvard Univer- 

sity. The opportunity—a bequest of $100,000 made 

by James Arnold, of New Bedford. The man, the place, 

and the opportunity have resulted in the Arnold Arbore- 

tum, America’s famous Tree Garden and the only institu- 
tion of its kind in the world. 

Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent is known officially as 
“Arnold Professor of Arboriculture in Harvard Univer 
sity,” and was born in Boston on April 24, 1841. He 
served throughout the Civil War and was brevetted 
Major “for faithful and meritorious services.” He was 
professor of horticulture 
and director of the botanic 
gardens of Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1872 to 1879. 

It was in 1872 that he ac- 
cepted the directorship of 
the Arnold Arboretum and 
for nearly 50 years he has 
devoted his undivided time 
and attention to its devel- 





opment. 

“But how about the 
thousand years?” someone 
asks. 

There is in existence, 


due to Professor Sargent’s 
foresight, a unique con- 
tract, probably the only one 
of its kind in the world, en- 
tered into in 1882 between 
the City of Boston and the 
President and Fellows of 
Harvard University. By the 
terms of this contract there 
is deeded to the City of 
Boston the 220 
land, consisting of hill, val- 
ley and meadow, compris- 
ing the Arnold Arboretum. 
The City of Boston in turn 
leases this land to Harvard 
University for the nominal sum of one dollar a year for 
the term of 999 years, the lease to renew itself at expi 
ration and so on from time to time forever. The only 
condition that the City of Boston exacted in connection 
with this unusual contract was that the Arboretum should 
never be closed to the public, and the city in turn agreed 
to maintain the roads and paths of the Arboretum as a 
part of its park system. 

The romantic story of the Arboretum is not as well 
known as it should be. In 1868 a merchant in the Citv 
of New Bedford, James Arnold by name, died, leaving 


acres of 


THE MAN WITH THE 'THOUSAND-YEAR TREE GARDEN 





PROFESSOR CHARLES SPRAGUE 
The man who for the past fifty years has devoted his life to the develop- 


ment of the greatest “Tree Garden” in 


A. ARNOLD 

the sum of $100,000 for the purpose of increasing the 
knowledge of horticulture. 
turned this money over to Harvard University, and after 
the principal and accumulated interest amounted to $150, 
000 this was used as the basis of establishing a Tree 
Garden which should contain every form of tree, shrub, 
and woody plant able to stand the climate of New Eng- 


His trustees eventually 


land. 

Professor Sargent was selected to take charge of the 
enterprise. No more fortunate selection could have been 
made, for as a young man Professor Sargent had shown 
great fondness for horticulture and spent most of his 
time in caring for the trees 
and shrubs on the beautiful 
estate in Brookline belong- 
ing to his father. Bring- 
ing to his work that enthu- 
siasm characteristic of one 
who loves his profession, 
he literally poured out his 
very life and substance for 
the purpose of making the 
Arboretum the greatest 
Tree Garden in the world 

How well he has suc- 
ceeded can best be seen by 
a visit to the Arboretum it- 
self. Here oné will find a 
valuable museum of trees 
and shrubs from all over 
the world, brought here 
and planted under condi. 
tions as nearly parallel to 
their native habitat as pos- 
sible to obtain. 

Explorers have been 
sent out from the Arbore- 
tum invading territory 
where the footsteps of man 
have never been known, 
and bringing back rare vVa- 
rieties of trees and shrubs 
with which to enrich this 

As an editor and writer Professor Sargent 
on two continents. 


SARGENT 


the world. 


collection. 
is known For ten years he was 
editor of “Garden and Forest,” the most complete maga 
zine of its kind ever published. “The Silva of North 
America” perhaps be considered his greatest 
achievement, being the work of a dozen years. or more 
and representing the most complete treatise on the sub- 
ject in existence. He is also author of “Woods of the 
United States” and “Forest Flora of Japan,” “Report on 
the Forests of North America,” and numerous other 
works and reports which have appeared from time to 


may 
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time. As a student of dendrology Professor Sargent 
easily ranks first, for he is undoubtedly the most eminent 
living authority on the subject. 

In appearance Professor Sargent reminds you of the 
rugged oak which one sees in the Arboretum, standing a 
little apart from its fellows, and by its strength and 
power commanding attention and admiration. Like all 
truly great men, he is simple in his tastes, kindly in spirit 
and while his work as a student has tnade him some- 
what reticent, yet when once acquainted with him and 
the subject at hand is of mutual interest, he is a most 
entertaining conversationalist and the layman who is for- 
tunate enough to be his guest literally sits at his feet 
drinking from the well of his wonderful knowledge. 

Professor Sargent is in his seventy-sixth year, but is 
as hale and hearty as many a younger man and just as 
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full of plans for making the Arboretum larger and better 
as he was twenty years ago. Just now he is very much 
interested in securing a $1,000,000 endowment for the 
institution in order that it may not be hampered in future 
years in carrying out its present plans, tor it is well 
known to all that the modest sum of money which Har- 
vard University is able to appropriate each year for the 
use of the Arboretum represents only a small part of the 
amount which is actually expended in maintaining and 
developing the institution. The balance has come from 
the many friends of Professor Sargent, who share his 
belief that the Arboretum represents a great asset to the 
entire country not only from the educational opportunity 
which it presents, but also from the standpoint of conser- 
vation of our forests, a subject which grows increasingly 
important as the years go by. 


LOUISIANA FORESTRY LAW GOES INTO EFFECT 


HE first meeting of the Forestry Advisory Board 

of the Department of Conservation, created by 

Act 145 of the Louisiana Legislature of 1916, was 
held today at the office of the Commissioner of Conserva- 
tion. The personnel of the Board, as appointed by 
Governor Pleasant early in March is as follows: G. S. 
Clark, general manager of the Tremont Lumber Com- 
pany of Rochelle, and S. T. Woodring, Manager of the 
Calcasieu Longleaf Lumber Company of Lake Charles, 
representing the lumbermen of Louisiana; J. H. Cocker- 
ham of Luella, representing the agricultural interests ; 
Professor of Forestry J. G. Lee of the Louisiana State 
University, and M. L. Alexander, Commissioner of Con- 
servation, ex-officio chairman of the Board. 

The Forestry Advisory Board will direct the expendi- 
ture for forestry purposes of one-fifth of the Severance 
Tax on timber and turpentine, which by the law of 1916 
becomes available for this use from Jan. 1, 1918. Con- 
trary to a widespread belief among the lumbermen of 
Louisiana, no portion of the severance tax on timber has 
ever been placed in the hands of the Department of Con- 
servation for forestry purposes. The framers of the tax law 
in 1910 intended that it should, but subsequent legislation 
diverted the entire tax into the general fund of the state. 

Messrs. Alexander, Lee and Woodring attended the 
meeting on the 9th. The first act of the Board was to 
confirm the appointment of R. D. Forbes as state fores- 
ter, with the title of Superintendent of Forestry, to direct 
the actual forestry work in the state. Mr. Forbes had 
held this position since last October having been ap- 
pointed by Commissioner Alexander, in advance of the 
operation of the 1916 law. That law required that the 
forestry work be superintended by a technically trained 


ieee use of dead wood for fuel has been granted the 
residents of Flagstaff, Arizona. This brings the 


policy for the Coconino Forest in line with that adopted 
on the Santa Fe and Carson where the use of green 
timber is prohibited under free use, but dead wood may 
be taken without permits by residents of Santa Fe 
and Taos. 


forester of two years’ experience. The present appointee 
is a graduate of the Yale Forest School in 1913, and has 
since been employed by the United States Forest Service 
and the forest commission of the State of New Jersey. 

The Board approved an expenditure of $3,000.00 up 
to July Ist, when it meets again. $1,000.00 of this is 
supplied by the United States Government for fire patrol 
under the Weeks law, contingent upon a like expendi- 
ture by the state. 

Appropriations were made for a special bulletin on 
forest fires and for fire posters of popular form. The 
State Forester was directed to give his special attention 
to the fire problem, as the most vital forestry work now 
before the state. The Board was strongly of the opinion 
that the forestry department could make the greatest 
return to the lumbermen of the state by pushing forest 
fire protection, and would also promote the grazing in- 
terests and cut-over land utilization, by the same means. 

Second only to fire protection in the opinion of the 
Forestry Board was the work of land classification and 
the Board directed that arrangements be made with the 
agricultural and grazing authorities of the state, who 
have already informally offered their co-operation, to 
make joint examinations with the State Forester of tim- 
bered or cut-over tracts. These tracts, owned by indi- 
viduals or corporations, shall be classified upon examina- 
tion into agricultural, grazing and forest land, with an 
eye to their systematic development. 

Appropriations were also made for investigations along 
various lines, including a careful study of the rate of 
growth of Louisiana timber trees, notably the pines, and 
studies of the various problems connected with fire 
damage and control. 


TANLEY AUGSPURGER, whose name is carried on 
the Honor Roll of the Roster of Foresters regularly 
published in this magazine, and who was on the Tus- 
cania when she was torpedoed, has the honor and dis- 
tinction of being the first Michigan forester, as well as 
the first Michigan man to lose his life in this war for. 
the freedom and democracy of the world. 
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THE ROSELLE PLANT 
BY H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


KF RUITS and economic plants indigenous to the tropics 

are now as never before attracting the attention of 
the people of the United States. The Roselle plant, in- 
troduced by Dr. Harvey Wiley in 1908, has recently 
become of great interest. In the Gulf States and the 
West Indies it is known as “Jamaica Sorrell,” and it has 
suddenly acquired a high commercial value in the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, and other Pacific islands. 

The Roselle plant is an annual, 5 to 7 feet in height, 
and branches profusely. It is cultivated much like corn, 
yielding from 1,800 to 2,000 blossoms on a bush, and 
when in bloom resembles a rose bush and presents a 
very beautiful sight. It is probably the only plant in 
cultivation in which the part utilized for food is the 
calyx. This calyx possesses excellent qualities for the 














ANOTHER USEFUL MEMBER OF THE PLANT ARMY 
Combining beauty and utility the Roselle plant offers a resource of much 


value, and its cultivation may be an important factor in the campaign 
for food production. 


manufacture of jelly and allied products. One Chicago 
firm uses from $50,000 to $100,000 worth every year. 
Preparations made from it closely resemble in color and 
flavor those made from the cranberry. In three weeks 
from the time of blooming, which occurs in October, the 
calyces are large enough to be picked, and make a jelly 
of lighter red color than if allowed to mature. This fruit 
is also used in making sauce, jam, flavoring extracts 
for soda water fountains, and also for coloring jellies, 
jams, or similar products as a substitute for coal-tar 
dyes where a bright red color is desired. 
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To prepare for cooking, the fruit pod is taken between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left hand, stem end 
up, cutting off the stem and basal end of the calyx 
where the seed pod is united with the calyx, when, with 
a slight pressure of the fingers holding the pod, the 
seed pod will be forced out. 

In India this plant is grown for its fiber, which is used 
in the manufacture of cordage and coarser textile prod- 
ucts. In that country the leaves are sometimes used as 
a salad and the seeds are supposed to have medicinal 
properties. They are also fed to cattle and poultry. 


NEW YORK STATE ENCOURAGES PLANTING 


OUNG trees at a special price of fifty cents per 

thousand have been offered by the Conservation 
Commission to cities and villages that will use them for 
reforesting purposes. This price covers only the cost 
of packing, says Commissioner George D. Pratt in a 
letter sent to the mayor or president of every city and 
village in the state, and is made in order to afford an 
unusual opportunity to plant city or village lands, or 
lands owned in connection with city or village water 
supply. 

“Cheap and unprofitable land, such as may be found in 
the vicinity of almost any city or village,” writes Com- 
missioner Pratt, “might well be converted into com- 
munal forests by being planted at once with suitable 
young trees and developed by the municipality. Such 
forests throughout the state would in the future provide 
an abundant supply of lumber and fuel for the communi- 
ties that maintain them. 

“If your city or village has never planted trees before, 
I would urge that you make a beginning this year. It 
is a comparatively easy matter to plant several thousand 
trees, as two men can plant a thousand trees in a day. 
One thousand trees will re-forest an acre. Over thirty 
of the cities and villages in the state are now planting 
trees and some of these have planted very extensively. 
In some cases, school children have done reforesting 
work as part of their Arbor Day exercises.” 

The price of the trees which the state is offering to 
municipalities at fifty cents per thousand would, if sold 
to private applicants, be charged at $4 per thousand, 
according to the Forestry Division of the Conservation 
Commission, which has charge of distributing each 
spring the ten million young trees which the state raises 
annually in its five nurseries. Even the $4 price covers 
only the actual cost of raising the trees, as the state asks 
no profit. 


- 


HE short course for forest ranger students closed at 

the State University of Montana at the end of 
March. Most of the students in the course returned to 
their ranger districts in the National Forest with the 
opening of spring. 


ECENT examination of a nine-year-old forest plan- 

tation near Syracuse by College of Forestry men 
brought to light a number of specimens 30 feet tall and 
8 inches in diameter on the stump. 








RESTORING A COLONIAL HOUSE 
BY RAWSON W. HADDON 


Rk. HERBERT M. BAER’S house at Westport, 
Connecticut, is chosen for illustration at just this 
time for a number of interesting reasons in addi- 

tion to its interest as a successful restoration of a pre- 
Revolutionary farmhouse. 

In the December Number of AMERICAN ForRESTRY were 
some notes on the use of wood in fireplaces for heating 
as a means of saving coal for use in the various “neces- 
sary industries.” In 
the present instance, in 
addition to its charm 
as an example of un- 
usually good architec- 
ture and in addition to 
its interest as showing 
us what an architect 
chooses in the con- 
struction and design of 
his own residence, Mr. 
3aer’s house is a build- 
ing that suggests some 
serious thoughts upon 
the use of wood as a 
building material— 
thoughts, it might be The fine old trees give 
better to say, upon how 
we may conserve our forests by the proper use of 
them. 

What I hope to illustrate to you—with the help of this 
is that just in the same way that wood 





ancient house 
can be used in fireplaces to save coal so, as Mr. Baer’s 
house suggests, can wood be used as a means of saving 
steel and iron and concrete for those same industries 
without sacrificing in any way the stability and struc- 
tural integrity of the house. And indeed, if we follow 
the question to a logical—though rather paradoxical 
conclusion—it would appear that when we once establish 


the fact in our minds that 





by using it—but by using it in the proper way. 

Lumber, that is the tree in its growing state when it 
is simply the promise of material that can be secured 
from it, is one of the most important natural resources 
of our country which can be put to good and successful 
commercial use. 

“Yes,” say those persons whose interests lead them to 
advise other materials for building, “but lumber is an 
extravagant building 
material. It is not sub- 
stantial, and the life of 
a frame house is a 
short one.” If poorly 
built it is true that a 
frame house will not 
last many years. The 
same thing, however, 
is true in the use of 
other materials. 

The question to be 
answered, though, is 
whether it is econom- 
ical or extravagant to 
build of wood. And 


THE HOUSE 
an air of intimacy and add greatly to the indescribable the best answer is to 
charm of the place. 


point to the fact that 
Mr. Baer’s house was built about 1760—more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago. One hundred and fifty-eight years 
to be exact. Grandfathers and great grandfathers ; chil- 
dren, grandchildren and great-grandchildren have lived 
in it, and still it is strong and sound and, structurally, in 
so good and safe a state of preservation that an architect 
—a man whose daily work consists in the task of de- 
manding and superintending safe, sturdy and good con- 
struction, found the house in spite of many years of 
neglect and lack of repair in such good structural con- 
dition as to be worthy of restoration for his own use. 

So this house does not 





coal and steel must be saved 
it will be evident also that 
an unusual demand for 
wood must be the result 
of our economy in the use 
of the other materials. 
And in order to meet 
this demand (keeping to 
our logical conclusion, 
again) the utmost economy 
in the use of wood must 
be exercised. Now comes 
the point of the discussion, 
and the one that Mr. Baer’s 
house illustrates, which is 
that the most satisfactory 
way of saving wood is 
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THE DINING ROOM 


Beautiful in its simplicity and filled with the charm of atmosphere, ac- c . 
centuated by the old fireplace and oven seen on the extreme left. stantial or short. 


prove that wood is a flimsy 
or unsubstantial building 
material. What it does 
prove, instead, is that with 
proper attention to struc- 
tural requirements, wood is 
as safe and sound, and 
from the point of view of 
the period of life that may 
be expected of the house, 
as satisfactory a material 
as can be found. A life of 
one hundred and fifty-eight 
years with expectations 
of as many to come can 
surely not be called unsub- 








aa, 























RESTORING A COLONIAL HOUSE 


Brick ?—Concrete ?—well, yes. But will it be as home- 
like as wood. This is an important question. Will it 
“fit” as well into the landscape as this frame house does? 
Will it be as economical in final upkeep as the frame 
house and will the brick or concrete house, in spite of 
their substantially greater cost, last any longer, or as 
long as this bright homelike house nestled down among 
century old trees. And there are thousands of other 
examples of wooden houses that were built by our fore- 
fathers which are, today, in quite as good condition as 
this one. 

It is a fact, and one well worth our attention, that 
practically all the famous American houses covering the 
wide range from stately Mount Vernon to Lincoln’s log 
cabin house have been wooden buildings. And the oldest 


houses of all, the Fair- 
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and which have been restored for their own use. 
In this particular instance the house was, before its 
restoration, just the sort of place to attract the interest 
of an architect and it offered him an opportunity for ex- 
citing research and discovery. Interest in the house 
itself, after its unusually favorable location in one of the 
most picturesque of old Connecticut towns is taken into 
consideration, was by no means aroused by conditions 
of nearness to the original colonial layout or design. 
For, during many generations during which the house 
had been in the possession of farmer-owners, the build- 
ing had been changed and altered and added to so largely 
and so frequently that little except the main outlines of 
the original structure remained. Even these had been 
interfered with by many additions and changes, while in 
the interior so many old 





house in Dedham, 
Massachusetts, built in 
1636; the Paul Revere 
house in Boston, the splen- 
did old Longfellow house 


banks 


in Cambridge, as well as 
the old Schenk-Crook 
house in New York City 
(built in 1656) are all built 








of that—as we are asked to 
believe — short-lived and 
flimsy material, wood. 
So, when you build your 
house, and select wood or 
when your architect ad- 
vises wood as the most 
sympathetic material, you ; ? 


need not worry about the 
alleged unsubstantial qual- 
ities of it. You need not 
be afraid that not so many 
years after it is finished it 
may be necessary for your 





son or your daughter to 





had 
moved and new ones added 
that it took all the knowl- 
edge gained in studying 
dozens of oid houses of the 
same original type to bring 
the place back to anything 
like its original character 


partitions been re- 





and feeling. 

This, like all restorations 
of early houses, was not a 
matter for careless or half- 
interested consideration. It 
was evident at the very 
outset that the problem was 

4 to be one of removing new 
. , or comparatively new ad- 
ditions and by scraping to 
the very core of the house, 
to determine just what had 
been originally built, and 
then to make restorations 
accordingly. 

Problems in restoration 








have the house torn down 
and a more substantial one 
built in its place. 

You need not think that 


wood is an extravagant 








are further complicated by 
the fact that most colonial 
houses as originally built 
are not so arranged as to 
be at all fitted for present 








material that will last “but 
a generation,” but you all 
remember those ancient 
houses that I have men- 
tioned—including Mr. Baer’s—and you will know that 
your own frame house, if it is properly constructed, will 
last for three or four or even five generations and that 
it will be as good and sound in the end as it was on the 
day the builders left it new and ready for the first occu- 
pants. 

Mr. Baer is an architect who has designed some of the 
most important buildings in New York City and his 
house at Westport is the latest addition to the long list 
of Colonial houses that are owned by architects 


THE NEW FRONT DOOR 


A skillful bit of design, redolent of the atmosphere of Colonial 
It replaces an ugly porch which had been added during the Civil War. 


day modes of living. 

To cite a single instance 
of this, the placement of 
the kitchen in the original 
plan, with its close communication to all the rooms on 
the first floor, was a good and practical arrangement at 
a time when the farmer, his family and the farm help 
used the kitchen as a dining and living room as well, 
but it is not a satisfactory arrangement at the present 
time and under the changed social conditions that exist 


days. 


today. 

Supposing you were to purchase a Revolutionary farm 
house (one that Washington had stopped at, perhaps) 
or, if you were fortunate enough to inherit one that had 
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been built by an ancestor of yours who fought in Revo- 
lutionary wars, you would see at a very early stage of 
your restoration of the building that the work must be 
carried out along two distinct lines. It is desirable in 
the first place to restore literally wherever possible and 


in the second place where such literal restoration is not 














OPPOSITE THE FIREPLACE IN THE LIVING ROOM 


A view of the fireplace side of this room was printed in the December 
issue of this magazine. 


possible owing to the necessity of enlarged and rear- 
ranged rooms, the general character and atmosphere of 
colonial work must be secured by careful reproductions 
of old work or by the still more troublesome expedient 
of finding in old houses or in antique shops, material of 
the period of the house which can be fitted into it. 

This latter course was adopted in Mr. Baer’s house in 
the instance of the living room paneling but to find a 
suitable door frame being quite impossible, the present 
front door was designed to take the place of a porch 
and doorway that had evidently been added in the middle 
of the last century. 

In its present condition 
much larger than when originally built. 
which is seen in the photograph on the left of the house 
was added by Mr. Baer. It is true that some visitors 
have thought the extension an older building than the 
main house, but this appearance of age was secured 
through the careful use of and the exact knowledge of 
the details and the structural appearance of the colonia! 





as it is today—the house is 
The extension 


style. 

Not a little of this appearance of consistency in style 
and period was secured by the proper use of building 
materials. The exterior walls are covered with hand- 
rived cypress shingles which are 24 inches long, of which 
10 inches are exposed to the weather. It is intended, of 
course, that this extension will last as long as the main 
part of the house and in order that these shingles may 
be preserved in good condition and act as a permanent 
protection for the structural parts beneath, they were 
dipped in white lead and oil before they were nailed to 
the walls and given final coats of paint after laying. 

The roof is also covered with cypress shingles, of 
which five inches are exposed, and these were dipped in 
shingle stain before being put on the roof. 





FORESTRY 


Exteriorally in all respects the old, new and restored 
parts of the house follow the general tendencies of colo- 
nial work that are familiar to all students of the period. 

The colonial designer knew well how to design his 
house and get his formal and dignified effects with no 
loss of “homelikeness” and he did it with an economy 
of effort and of material that most modern architects 
find easier to admire than to reproduce. 

And much modern colonial work lacks these convinc- 
ing qualities of dignity and homelikeness because the 
designer of the present day in studying the details of the 
style has in many cases entirely lost sight of the funda- 
mental principles of good design and thorough, con- 
scientious construction upon which the original makers 
of the period lavished their best thought and care. 

The colonial house was seldom the highly ornamented 
structure with exaggerated emphasis upon a few well 
known but by no means typical details that now pass as 
representative of the style as a whole. 

In the present instance the temptation to use elaborate 
detail and to tack on “ornamental” porches and the use 
of distinctly non-colonial shutters has been avoided, and 
the result, instead of lacking atmosphere, gains very 
largely by this restraint. 

On the whole, when all is said and done, the house 
resolves itself in one’s mind as one of those pleasant 
places where good restrained design takes the place of 
the particular brands of ostentatious display that are so 

















A CORNER OF THE LIBRARY 
The panelling in the library was found in a room on the second floor, 
under many coats of plaster, paper and paint and was reset in this room. 


popular at the present day. It is the sort of house that 
the ignorant designer sees, admires, and attempts to re- 
produce “with improvements in the design, of course,” 
with the usual, inevitable failure. 

It may be, perhaps, that all this care and study came 
about because the architect is the owner and occupant 
of the house. There always is an interest in “the archi- 
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tect’s own house” simply as such, just as there is in an 
artist’s own portrait of himself, because in it we see, or 
imagine we do, the ideals in architecture and in art which 
that particular artist holds most worth working for. In 
his work for a client many 


least, Mr. Baer’s house will still be of interest as an illus- 
tration of how economical and trustworthy and perma- 
nent a material wood is when properly selected. 
To the architect the photographs would speak for 
themselves, but for the 





distracting considerations 
interrupt the architect’s 
arrival at a goal toward 


will be of interest as a re- 


= house-builder the following 


minder and a guide: 





which he plans to arrive, 
but in his own house he | 
has the opportunity to do 
whatever he can to accom- 
plish the ends that are 
most interesting to him and 
in which he finds the great- 
est satisfaction and happi- | 





ness. The DARLOVRL 
In the instance of Mr. | Parlour Chamber Over 


Baer’s house, the result is 


Ki TCHEN 


*ATICK OVER 





| Birch—Stair treads, 
| handrail of stairs. 





sini Cypress—Roof and wall 

i. | shingles and all exterior 

| Bec work except as otherwise 
a mentioned. 


North Carolina Pine— 

| Under flooring. 
The WALL | White Pine — Casement 
| window frames, door 
frames, porch columns, 
window sash, shutters, in- 


most satisfactory from the 
point of view of a study in 
archaeological reconstruc- 
tion as well as from the 
more practical viewpoint 
of the man looking for 





ENTRY 


tell 


Dian of the House asit probably e 


at the end of the 
Eabteenth century 


terior doors. 
Spruce—-Framing, beams, 

studs, etc. 
Whitewood—Stair risers, 


balusters. 








good comfortable and sub- 
stantial design in domestic 
architecture. As proof of this, it must be evident to you 
that even if your interests are not in historical styles of 
architecture, and even (in the extreme case) if good 
architecture of any kind fails to interest you in the 





In addition to this it may 
be well to add that some old 
paneling that was found in the second floor of the house 
under many coats of plaster, wall paper and paint, is 
white pine and that the old clapboarding on the house 


is cypress. 
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he FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


HERBERT M. BAERS HOVSE ON 
KING STREET WESTPORT CONA. 
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DONATIONS 


FOR THE 


RELIEF AND COMFORT 


OF THE 


FOREST REGIMENTS 


The American foresters who are doing such valiant work in France deserve the hearty sup- 
port of their friends back home—the members of the American Forestry Association and all 
others interested in the subject of forestry. 

To these men, the members of the Forest Regiments, has been assigned the important task of 
supplying for the use of the American army the fighting forces of the Allies the timber needed 
for construction work in trenches, bridges, railroad ties, boards, for hospitals and billets, planks 
to haul ordnance over and many other uses. The fact that this calls for at least 25,000,000 board 
feet monthly shows the immensity of the task which the Forest Regiments from the United States 
are performing. Lack of water transportation makes the French forests the only available source 
at present for these supplies. The French, however, desire to have the forests which they are 
sacrificing for this purpose cut as far as possible along scientific forestry lines. 

To solicit and take charge of the funds raised for the comfort and relief of the American 
foresters, there has been organized a joint committee of the lumbermen and forestry organizations 
throughout the country. The immediate need of the fund is to provide comfort and recreation 
essential to the physical and moral welfare of the men; and later on consideration will be given 
The members of the American Forestry Association 


to relief for soldiers and their dependents. 
Reports of the use to 


are asked to contribute generously to take care of the immediate needs. 
be made of the contributions will be published from time to time in all the forestry and lumber 


journals. 
The appeal of the Association is: Stand behind the men of the Forest Regiments, who are 


furnishing the material which, next to ammunition and food, is the greatest need of the allied 


armies. 
Send your contribution to Mr. P. S. Ridsdale, secretary of the American Forestry Associa- 


tion, 1410 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FILL OUT AND SEND THIS FORM WITH YOUR CONTRIBUTION 


DONATION TO THE WELFARE FUND FOR LUMBER- 
MEN AND FORESTERS IN WAR SERVICE 


I enclose check for $ . a donation to be used for the comfort 


and relief of the men of the Tenth and Twentieth Engineers (Forest) Regiments. 


Name 


Address 
A list of the donors will be acknowledged in the AMERICAN FORESTRY magazine each month. 
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AMERICAN FORESTERS IN MILITARY SERVICE 


This list is compiled from various sources. 
things there are necessarily omissions and errors. 


Every effort has been made to make it complete and accurate, but in the nature of 
The list will be reprinted and increased from month to month. All foresters and 


others who can supply additional names, report casualties, or note corrections are urged to communicate with American Forestry 
as promptly as possible, to the end that the list may have full value as a record of the men who have gone to war. 


GEE, . Fred B., Ist it. Engr. Corps (For.); 
U. 5, A. E. F., O. 702, via N. Y., dep- 
uty g Bek at Ros Cees 

Adons. George (Ohio State Univ.), 10th Eng. 

(For.). 

Albano, Jack, forest ranger, U. S. F. S 


Alden, Phil. E. (Mich. Ag. Col., 718). 10th Eng. 
(For.) ; eS ae 

Aldous, Tura M., razing, U — a. 

Aldsworth, Donal (Univ. of Minn., ’14), Off. 


Tr. Camp, Presidio, Cal., San Diego, Cal. 
Alexander, Ben. (Bilt. For. School), 2nd R. O. T. C. 
Alexander, J. B., Ist Lt. Aviation Corps (Univ. of 

Wash., 17). 

Allen, Raymond, New Jersey. 
Amen, Albert, Bn., 20th Eng. 


guard, U. S. S. 
06), Capt., Co. B, 
Ss FS. 


(For.), fire 


\mes, F. E. (Wale For. School, 
7th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.). . 

Anderson, ’A. C., 2nd Lt. U. S. A., Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan. (Univ. of Wash., 717). 

Anderson, Albert T. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 2nd Lt., 
National Army. 
Anderson, Emil A., 

U. S Ss 


Anderson, Parker O. (Univ. of Minnesota, °16), 
10th U. S. Eng., France, U. S. F. S. 
es A. K. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Sgt., 
ing. 

Archer, Frank L., Pe és 
forest clerk, U. F. 

Archibald, H. (Ore. a Sch. For.), Sgt 

Armstrong, Carroll W. (Bilt. For. ome Quar- 
termaster’s Dept., Fort Dodge. 

—, Ralph Hi. (Bilt. For. School), 104th 

xpeditionary Forces, France. 

Atkinson, E. S. —_ For. School ’16, and Bilt- 
more), 2d Lt., Grant, Canal Zone. 

Atwood, tniv, of Maine, 15), seneee. 
Unit 1, New England Sawmill nit 

Aylward, F. N. (Univ. of Calif.), Amb. "Dies, 


deputy forest supervisor, 


116th 
_Headquarters, France, 


116th Eng. 


ACKUS, Romayne L. (Univ. of Minn., '18), 
20th U. S. tng., U. S. F. S. 
Badertscher, Ed., temp. clerk, F. S. 
Baker, Hugh P. ( Yale For. School, +), ye 46th 
a S. Inf., Camp Taylor, Louisville, Ky., Dean 
¥, State Col. of ag ag 9 
Sebbveinen Max B., clerk, U. F. 
Balderee, E. W. (Ore. Ag. "Sch. ‘i Corp., 
Eng., A. 
Baldwin, H. C a State, ’14). 
Ballew, William as a (Yale, ’15), 5th Bn., 20th 
Eng. (For.), A. 


116th 


Balmer, Joorns D. nit ‘of W ash., 718), Sgt. Bat. 
D, 346th Fld. Art., American ‘ce 7 ncamp- 
ment. 


Ballard, Dean (Uni. of Wash., 12), American 
ag Syetmpemant, 
nai 2 C. (Penn. State, 716), 20th Eng. (For.), 
d’ Bn. a a 
mennhage Fred., 20th Eng. (For.), fire guard, U. 
F. 


= 
Bar, Warren, 20th Eng. (For.), fire guard, U. S. 
F. S. 


Barbur, Hal (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Ist Lt. 

Barker, S. Omar, & D., 502nd Service Bn., Camp 
Merritt, N. 1 8 

Barlow, Harold (Yale For. ‘School, 14), Ist Lt., 
Ordnance, Coe Brass Bldg., Ansonia, Conn. 

Barnett, William L. E. (Yale, 15), Section Sani- 
taire, U 70, Convois Automobiles, par B. C. M., 
Paris, France. 

Barr, John B., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Barton, Robert M., 20th Eng. (Forest), 
Univ., Wash., D. C.; forest ranger, S. 

Bastian, Clyde E., Corp. 20th Eng. (For.), Univ. 
of Mich., ’16). A. E. 

Batten, R. W. 7 For. School, 16), 10th Eng. 
(For.), A. E. 

Bay, Helmuth Fiaene: For. School), 20th Engineers. 

Beal, Cecil R. (Univ. of Wash., ’17), 2nd Lt. 20th 
Eng. (For.), American Univ., Washington, 
Dp. © 


Amer. 
F. 


Beals, a B., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 
Lie F. S. 


Beam, Re (Iowa State Col. ex, ’20), C. A. C., 
ist Co., Ft. De Bussey, Honolulu Hawaii 

Beaman, Clarence W., messenger, Us Es 

Reamee. La Vaughn, Co. A, 5th Bn., 20th Eng. 
(For.), U. S. s. 

Beatty, Homer Milo (Mich. Univ., 13), Sgt. 10th 
Eng. (For.). A. E. F. 

gg Jesse L., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


Beebe, P. (Mont. For. School), 20th Engineers. 
a C. Edw wy 4 Gale, "it, Co " 4th Bn., 20th 
(For.) 3 


U. &. EF. 
es _ eo (Univ. of Minn., 16). “Lt. Rainbow 
Div., Camp Mills, N. 
Bell, , George 2 hd ay a3 “School, 18), 2nd Lt., 
Fl rt., A : 
Bellue, A. (Student Univ, of Cal.), 10th Eng. 


(For.). 
Beltz, H. C., 1st Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., °18). 





THE ROLL OF HONOR 


IN THIS ROLL OF HONOR WE WILL 
PUBLISH EACH MONTH AS THEY 
ARE RECEIVED OR REPORTED TO 
US, THE NAMES OF FORESTERS WHO 
MEET DEATH IN SERVICE. 


AUGSPURGER, STANLEY R., Dayton, 
Ohio. (Univ. of Mich. 17). Field 
assistant, U. S. F. S., District 6. .En- 
listed Dec. 7, 1917; was assigned to Co. 
D, 6th Battalion, 20th Engineers (For- 
est), and was lost February 2, 1918, from 
the transport 7uscania. His body was 
recovered, identified and buried on the 
Scotch coast. 


MUNCASTER, gil da 2 of Wash., ’17), 
Ranger, S. F » Olympic National 
Forest. Enlisted ‘in December, 1917; 
was assigned to the 20th Engineers 
(Forest), and was lost from the Jus 
cania. He is reported by the War De- 
partment as among the missing or the 
unidentified dead. 


REES, H. S. (Univ. of Wash., ’14), Ca- 
nadian Contingent, killed in battle in 
France. 

REES, L. A. (Univ. of Wash., '14), Ca- 


nadian Contingent, killed in battle in 
France. 


SHARP, MILTON K. (Univ. of Ohio, ’16), 
Bat. A, 134th Field Art., killed De- 
cember 5, 1917, Montgomery, Ala. 


SIMPSON, C. E. (Penn. State Col., ’16), 
10th Eng. (For.), died in Scotland Oc- 
tober 3, 1917. 


SMITH, A. OAKLEY (Yale For. 
drowning in Delaware River by fall 
July 21, 1917. 


YOUNG, DOUGLAS E., private English 
Army, killed in France April 10, 1917, 
was State Forest Warden, Maryland. 


School, | 
14), killed while training for aviation, 











Benedict, M. S., 
supervisor, 
Benedict, Ss a E., Major 10th Eng. (For.), 

For. 


Ist + ™ Eng. (For.); forest 


Bennett, rawin L., Co. H 157th tat, oe Kear- 


forest ranger, 'J. 

Bennett, Harry C., forest ranger, 453s yr. & 

Bennett, William W. (Univ. of Nebr., 12), Co. 
E, 314th Ammunition Train, Camp. Funston; 
Fort Riley, Sanam ot F w si sup., U. S. 

Benson, A. , forest examiner, 
Liege ar 


ney, Cal., 


Bentley, George y me cnet os mel s Dept., 
purchasing agent U. 

Bernhardt, ok L. nie. of Wash., 718). 

Berry, John K., scaler, U. S. F- & 

Berry, Swift, forester, U. S. 


Betts, E. G. (Iowa State cal: yt 15), Ist Lt., 
20th Eng. (For.), Camp American Univ., 
Wash., D. C. 

Betts, Floyd, Co. D. 2nd _Bn., a Recses (For.), 
A . F., field asst., ai 


Betts, Fred H., forest pay U. s. 
Bevan, Arthur (Univ. of Wash., n: 
Eng.. France. 


Canadian 


Bevan, Jesse T.. Co. E, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. 
F., France, F.'S. 
Beyers, Walter F. (Univ. of Minn., ’12), Capt., 


Camp Dodge, Iowa. 
Billin, R. T. (Penn. State, ’20), 10th Eng. (For.). 
Billings, R. W. (Mich. Ag. Col., 17), 10th Eng. 
(Forest). 
Billingslea, James H., Jr. (Univ. of Wash., ’11), 
ie. Sgt., 10th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. 


Bird, R. & Corp. 20th Eng. (For.); (Cornell, 716). 

Bird, Vern A. (Univs. of Minn. —, Utah), 20th 
Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. S. 

Black, John J., Naval Res., 2 Poca aa | 2 

Blair, Albert W., 20th Eng. (For.), forest Gee 


Blair, Ea Earl M. (student Univ. of Cal.), 20th Eng. 


( 

— "Philip (Univ. of Minn., ’16), Marine Bar- 
racks, Quantico, Va. aa 
Bliss, Tene (Ohio State Univ., ’14), Capt., Chilli- 

cothe, Ohio. 


Bloom, Adolph. poten U. S.N. Train. Sta. (Univ. 
of Wash., 

Blouse, fost . (Mt. Alto, 716), Pa. Dept. For. 

Bodine, R. C. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Co. B, 20th 
Eng. (For.). 

Boisen; Rev. Anton T. (Yale, 
M. C. A., 31 Ave, Montaigne, 

Bonner, James H., Capt, Ist Co. E. O. T. C. 
Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., acting dean Mont. 
For. School. 

Bonney, — S., sub. It., Br. Navy (Univ. of 

as ) 
Booy, ag (Minn. 


05), Secretary, Y. 
Paris, France. 


For. Sch.), 10th Eng. (For.), 

Bosworth, James H. (Univ. of Mont. at - Eng. 
(For.), ‘Amer. Univ. .» Wash., D. C., S. F. § 

Bothfeld, Harry Julius (Yale, *12), Pooky 302nd 
Inf., Co. H, Camp Devens, Mass. 

Rony rs! H., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 


Bowen, John S 
Univ., Wash’, 
Bowen, Jos. B. ‘Yale For. School, I, Royal Fly- 
ing Corps, Camp Everman, Field 2, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
Boyce, W. H. (Penn. State. *17). Timber inspec- 
tor, 814th Depot Aero Squadron, New York. 
Bracy, Elbridge J., Co. B, 3rd Bn, 20th Eng. 
(For.), A. E. F., fire guard, GS eS 
Bradley, Tom O. (Student Mt. Alto), 3rd Bn., 20th 
Eng. (For.), A. E F., Pa. Dept. For. 

Brady, Charles C. (Univ. of Wash., ’i8); Battery 
A., Wash. Signal Corps. 

Brady, Seth C., messenger, U. S. F. S. 

~~ Shirley (Univ. of Minn., 718), 20th U. S. 
ng., 

Siencau. Howard E. (Mt. Alto, 17), Co. C, Ist 
Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F,, Pa. Dept. For. 

Brett, ie . (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Capt., 20th Inf., 


20th Engineers Amer. 
ae ee Oe 


Brewetes, Donald R., forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 

Brinckerhoff, H. Ee: Ist Lt. In 

Brindley, Ralph, 2d Lt., Bat. C, 346th F. Art., R. 
©. TF. (Univ. of Wash., 17), American Lake 
MER ag 

Brockway, M. (Univ. of Me., ’15), checker, Ten 
Saw Mill Units. 

Broderick, Martin J. (Univ. of Minn., 716), Ist 
Sgt. U. S. Engr., Co. C, 501 Bn., Engr., 20th 
Eng., A. F. 

Brooks, "James 'F. (Montana For. os, 17), 10th 
Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. S. F. S 

Brown, Bascom H., forest ranger, USES. 

a + Ss gt B., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 


Brown, R. A., Co. D, 23rd Eng. (Highway), Camp 
Meade, Md., USE, 

Brown, Thomas (Univ. of Minn. ), Marines, A. E. 

.» France. 

Brown, ae C., asst. forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Brown, V. S. (Univ. of Cal., ’14), 10th Eng. (For.). 

Brown, Vance, scaler (Univ. of Wash., ’17), Bat. 
A, Wash. Sig. Corps, U. S. F. S. 

Browning, Harold A., Signal Corps, - A, Fe 
Severns, Ga., forest ranger, U. — * 

Broxon, Donald (Univ. of Wash., 14). 

Bruce, Donald (Yale For. School, 10), Capt., 10th 
Eng. (For.), assigned in charge of timber, 
resouauounncs in France. (Prof. of For. Univ. 
° 

Bruce, James, U. S. F. 

Brundage, Marsden R. Mich. Ag. Col., 
Eng. (Forest). 

Bryant, Edward S., Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest), for. 
inspector, U. S FS. 

Buch, John Edward cate Alto 7 fg oo 12), Co. 

Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), . Dept. For. 

Buck, Shirley, Capt. Camp Be E. Johnson, 

Jacksonville, Fla. National eph inspector, 


Ss 

Budelier, C. J. (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), 2nd Lt., 347th 
Light Fld. Art. 

Buhler, Ernest (Univ. of Minn., 713), Sgt., O. T. 
C, Camp Dodge, - 

Bullard, Herbert (N. $s. Ea For. ’17), spruce 

- Bc. g., Vancouver wk po 

ullerdic ay O., upply Office, Cam 
Talliaferro, No. Fart, Wor Tex. (Asst. 
Forest Ranger, u's Ss.) 

Bunker, tage, city AES Fitchburg. 

Buol, E. M. — Ag. Sch. For.), "Com, 20th 
Eng., Co. 

Burgess, Jie _ a 66th Co., 164th Depot Brigade, 
Yas a Funston, Kan., surveyor draftsman, U. 


Burhzich, od D. State, '18), 20th Eng. 
Forest). 
Burnham, oe F. (Univ. of Wis., ’14), Ist Lt., 


U. 
Burnham, Roland P. (Univ. of Wash., 717); 2nd R. 
©. F..¢ , Presidio, San Francisco, Cal, w..S. 


17), 20th 


(Penn. 


rs. 
Burrall, Harrison D. (Yale, ’07), _ Eng., Camp 
Ayer, Mass., forest examiner, U. S. E Ss. 
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Ag. Col., ’14). 


Burt, E. H., Lt. (Mich. 
Amb. Serv. 


Buttrick, P. L., Lt. Am. 
School, ’14). 
Byrne, Geo. J., Jr. (Univ. of Cal.); Amb. Corps. 


(Yale For. 


ALKINS, = e. (Yale For. School, ’09), 


2nd Lt., F A. N. A., 166th Depot Brigade, 
Camp Lewis, eo a Lake, Wash., forest su 
pervisor, S 


Calloway, G. A. Waiv. of Mo.); 10th e. ae 
Calloway, Joseph R., forest ranger, Ss. 

Calvert, Gerald F. (Univ. of Wash.); 
Contingent in France. 
Cameron, J. F. (Univ. of Wash., 
Camp, San Diego, Cal. 


9 a ae 


19); Av. Training 


Campbell, J. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Medical Dept., 
13th Inf. 7 

Campbell, John W. (Biltmore), 2nd Lt., Bat. C, 
30th F. A. 

Campbell, Tom (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), U. S. S. 
Northern Pacific. 7 

Cappel, Frederick, for. clk., U. S. F. S. — 

Carney, Thomas (Mont. For. School), 20th Engi- 
necrs. 

Carpenter, Herbert M. (Bilt. For. School), 20th 


king. (Forest). 
Carvey, Matthew (Ohio State Univ.), Aviation. 


wiaaae dg N. Leroy (Univ. of Mich., °16), 405 Squad. 
Ss. S. C, North Cantonment, a 

Wi ash. Forest assist., U. S. 

Cassidy, Hug. O. Clowa. State, "i6)., 10th Eng. 
(For.), A. E. F., forest ranger, U. 5. F. 

Cecil, Kirk P. (Kan. Ag. Col., ’07), Lt. Coast Art., 
Ft. Stevens, surveyor, U.’ S. 

Chamberlain, Harry (Penn. State, 14), 20th Eng 
(Forest) 

amen W. J. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Ist Lt., 
Aviation, A. S. S. C., U. S. R. 

Chapman, Charles S. (Yale For. School, ’02), Maj. 


(For.), A. E. F, forest assistant, 


U. S. 
Charlson, Alex. (Univ. of Wash., 
Contingent, in France. 


10th Eng. 


16); Canadian 


Chatrand, Lee F. (Univ. of Wash., °16), Co. D., 
{th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. 
=. aS. 

Chartrand, L. J. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’14). 

Cheetham, J. W., Corp. (Mich. Ag. Col., °19). 


Chipperfeld, W. A. (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng. 


) 
PP vl Alfred C., forest clerk, U. S. 
Christman, R. J. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), a4 re 
116th Eng. 
Chubb, S. W. (Penn. State, 12), U. S. F. S. 
Chudderdon, Harold A., forest ranger, U. S. . S. 
ng. 


Clancy, J. P. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 20th 
(For.). 
Clark, Charles R. (Yale, ’10), recommended for 


commission in 20th Eng., but no further action 


taken. 
H. (Univ. of Wash., ’17), 1st Lt., 


Clark, Donald 
Bat. F, 348th Field Art., American Lake En- 


campment. 

Clark, V., Ist Lt. R. O. T. C., Camp Funston, 
Kan., forest supervisor, U. S. F. S. 

Clark, F. L. (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), Co. D, 20th 
Eng. (For.) 

Cless, Jr., George H., (N. Y. State Col. of For.), 


Ist Lt., R. O C., 332nd Inf., Camp Sherman, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Clementsen, Harold, 2nd Lt. (Mich. Ag. es 17). 

Clemmons, Walter ce ‘Sm Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 
forest ranger, U. S 

Clifford, C. J., Sgt., 5th, Eng, Ge. A. EB; ¥., 
France. forest clerk, U. F. 

Colburn, H. C., 10th Eng. earl: Co. B., Ex- 
peditionary Forces, France, U. S. F. S. 

Colgan, J. G., Ist Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 

Colledge, Edward W. (Bilt. For. School), 
Amb. Serv., ge 

Colter, Charles S., U. 

Colville, LF. (Mont. For a 


Am. 


10th Engineers. 


Coman, E. (Ore. Ag. For. Sch), Corp., 116th 
Eng., Co. F. 
Condon, H. R. (Penn. Mia, 12), 2nd Lt. 10th 


Eng. (Forest), Pa. forester, Phila., Pa. 
Theodore (Univ. of .Minn.), U. S. M. C., 
7lst Co., 7th Eng., Santiago de Cuba, care of 
Pestmmates, N. 
Conklin, J. (Univ. of Cal., 16), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Conklin, W. Gardiner, Ist Lt. 20th Eng. (Forest), 
Co. D, 4th Bn. (Pa. State For. Acad., ’08); Pa. 


Dept. For. 
12th Aero Squadron, Wright 
~s FS. 


Cone, 


Connor, Frank W., 
Branch, Dayton, Ohio, forest guard, 

Conrad, H. H. (Penn. State, ’21). 

Cook, Arthur M. (Yale, ’08), Lt., 3rd Co. E. R. 
. T. C., Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., forest 
supervisor, U. 


Cook, G. D. (Mich. “Agri. College), Ist sergt. 10th 
Eng. (Forest) 

Cook, Marcus (Univ. of ae 20th Eng. ‘(For). 
Cook. John W., clerk, S. S. 
‘ook, H. O., Capt., Qnd Forest _j a Mass. 

Cook, Samuel (Mont. For. School, ’18), Training 
—- American Lake, Wash., forest ranger, 


Coolidge, Philip T. (Yale, ’06), Signal Corps Of- 
fice, 816 Consumers’ Bldg., Chicago, III 

Cookston, Roy, Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Cool, Frank J., 25th Engineers, Camp Devens, 
Mass. (Topographic Draftsman, oo. & &.-B). 

Cool, W. C., (Cornell, ’16). 

Coolidge, yang Patt (Harvard, ’12), 20th Eng. 
a sayy od forester. 

Cope, H (Penn. State, 15), 10th Eng. oe. 

Ss. 


Cope, H. Norton, forest ranger, U. S. 
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sear oe - N. ( Student Univ. of Cal.), 10th Eng. 


arbi. Willis G. (Univ. of wes bia Co. G 
3rd Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), A. F., U Fe 
Cormany, Conrad kb. (lowa thes Col. ex, n49), 
Corp., Co. D, 41st Inf., Flat River, Mo. 
Cornell, H. H. (lowa State Col., 16), R. O. T. C., 
Camp Dodge, Lowa. 

Cortrignt, 1. j., 2nd Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 711). 

Covill, L. L. (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng. ’(For.). 

Cowan, ‘Talmadge D. (Mont. For. School), 20th 
Kug. (Kor.), torest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Cox, \Wwandsor &., U. S. F. 58. 

Coy kendall, William W. (Yale ex. “1t}, Coo RB, 
lWth Eng. (For.), A. E. 

Coyle, William J. (Univ. = Wash., 18), Ist Lt., 
inf., American Lake Encampment. 

Crane, Leo (Univ. of Minn., ’16), A. E. F. 

Crawioru, ©. &. (Mich. Ag. Col., 13). 

Critchley, cng td (Mt. Alto, 13), znd Lt., 328th 
Kid. Art., Camp Custer, Mich., Pa. Dept. For. 


Crocker, KE. Ss. (Mich. Ag. Col., 718). s 
Cronemiller, F. P. (Ore. Ag. Sch. ror.), 20th Eng., 
‘o. B 


Co. B. 

Croukstun, Byron F., 20th Regiecers (Forest), 
Wash, Db. F. 

Co. E, 


Am. Univ., 
Crumb, Isaac J. (Univ. of Wash. *, 

c. A., Ft. ciate 
D. S55 


ia), — 
10th Eng. (For.), a 
Sar aS; 
A. 


Crumb, ‘lhomas L., 10th Co., W. 
Washington, U. ae 
Cutt, Ivan A., forest ranger, 
Culley, Matthew J., forest ranger, U. 
Culver, Ben (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), S. M. 
Cummings, T. S. (Univ. of Minn., 14), Av. Corps, 

Ft. Houston, Tex. 


Cuno, John B. (Penn. State, °15), 2nd Lt. 20th 
Eng. (Forest). 

Curtin, George D., (Yale, °16), Ist Lt., 134 F. A., 
Camp Sheridan, Ala. 


ist Lt., 20th Eng. 9th Bn., 


William H., 2nd Lt., 310th Engr. Rgt., 
~— Creek, Mich., surveyor 
aes 


Cutting, Spencer A., 
A. &. ¥ 

Curwen, 
Camp Custer, 
draftsman, U. 


P LE “tie ACH, Emil F., Supply Co., 65th Art., 
C. E. F Wie ee 


. A. E. F. messenger, U. S. F. S. 

OE At Lt. Fred. &., 3rd Inf., Co. L., 
 <c. 

19), Bat. H, 

18), Co. E, 


2nd 


O. 
Dallmus, Karl (lowa State Col. 
7th Regt., 
Davis, E. M. 


ex, 


(lowa ‘State Col. 
6th Bn , 20th Eng. (For.), J 
Davis, Edgar (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 
Class Yeoman, U. S. S. Savannah. 
Davis, C. B. (Penn. State, 717), 20th Eng. (For.). 


ex, 
E. F 


Navy, 


Davis, aye B. (student Univ. ‘of Cal.), 20th Eng. 
(Fo 
nn Ed. (Mont. For. School), U. S. Engi- 


neers Corps. 


Dean, Forrest we an State Univ.), 10th Eng. 


(For. \, Uh. a 

Dean, S. C. me so Sch. For.), Corp., Co. B, 
4th Eng. 

De Camp, J. C., grazing assistant, U. S. 


Ss. 
Deering, Robert L., ist Lt. 10th Eng. ‘ut. 
France, sig examiner, U. S. F. S. 
Dennis, Henry (Univ. of Minn., ’15), 2nd Lt., 
Camp pont ig Sem Creek, Mich. 


Dennis, N. S. (Wyman Sch. Woods, '16), Navy. 
Deutsch, Henry C. (Oregon Ag. Sch.), 10th Eng. 
(For.), A. E. F., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Devine, Lt. Robert (Mass. Inst. Tech. ), training 

camp. 
Dirmeyer, Earl P. (Ohio State Univ.), Co. C, 


312th Field Signal Corps, Camp Pike, Ark. 
Dodd, C. T., 20th Eng. (Forest). 
Dodge, Alex W. (Yale, 712), Ist Sgt., 32nd Co., 8th 
Bat. Camp Lewis, Amer. Lake, Wash. 
Doggett, William H. (Yale For. School, ’17), Co. 
C, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 
Dollenmeyer, Stacy B. (Univ. of Minn.), U. S. S. 
Armais, Sp. 418, care of Postmaster, N. Y. 
Dorrance, _ Gordon (Biltmore, ’10), 2nd Lt. 
E. O. R. C., Md. State Board of Forestry. 


Dorward, David he (Yale For. School, ’14), 10th 
Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 
Douglas, Roberts (Mont. For. School, ’17), Ist Lt., 


Coast rg a 


Douglass, . W. H., N. Y. State Col. of Forestry, 


16), a Corps, Royal Flying Squadron, Eng- 
land, American Forestry Magazine, Washing- 
ton, : 

Dreitzler, Ralph (Univ. of besa "Co. F., 
6th Bn., 20th Eng., (For.). U.S. F. S. 

DuBois, Coert, Maj. 10th Eng. gr dis. 
forester, U. S. F. S. 

Dubuar, James F., Mich. Univ., °15), 10th ang 
For.) A. E. F., forest assistant, U. S. F. 


Duke, J. B. (Penn. State, ’20), 10th Eng. Ea 

Dunbar, Roger S. (Bilt.), 20th Eng. (Forest). 

Duncan, George W., 20th Eng. (For.), U. S. F. S. 

Dunn, Beverly C., Adjutant 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Dunn, Frank (Univ. of Minn, ’15), 151lst F. A. 
Bat. F, Camp Hill, Newport News, Va. 

Dunn, L. D. (Penn. State, 16), 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Dunning, Duncan (Univ. of Cal., ’16), 10th Eng. 
(For.), forest assistant, U. S FS. 

Dunning, Earle (Bilt.), Quartermaster’s Dept. 

Dunston, Clarence R., Ist Lt., Headquarters A. E. 
| oe st nage U. S. Indian Service. 

Dunwoody. 4 W. Brooke (Yale, ’16), 3rd Field 

3, Camp McClellan, Ala., 2nd Asst. 

ie roo Virginia. 

Durgey, Foret E., Navy., labor helper, U. S. F. S. 





BERLY,H. J. (Oregon Ag. College, "11),. Et, 
Co. D, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., France. 
Eddy, Ben. A., 28rd (Highway) Eng., Camp 
Co. D, 10th Eng. (For. ), A. E. F., France. 

Eddy, H. J. (Mich. Ag. Col., 718). 
kdwards, William G., Co. "6s lUth Eng. (Forest), 
Instructor in Forestry at the Penn State 
College. 
Egnor, _James W., MacCormack State Park, In- 
dia 
—_ "Ralph, Corp. “ Eng. (For.), Co. A., A. 
F., France, U. F. 
wade inman F., ia ‘oth Eng. (Forest), 
forest supervisor, U. 3S. F. S. 


Walter (Ohio State Univ.), 166th U. S. 
Inf., Rainbow Division. 

Elliott, Harry R., 10th Eng. iar A: & Ba 
‘rance, forest ranger, U. S. F. 

Elliott, F. A., 10th Eng. PR thaay 

Ellis, Ralph al woodsman, Ten Sawmill Units 


Elhardt, 


(Mass. hs Dept.). 
Ely, G. A., Corp. Natl. Army, Bat. A, 346 F. Art 
Lewis, American Lake, Wash., U. s 


Cc —_ 
F. 


Seana Lloyd P., S; ¥..S. 

Emerson, Fred D. (B ilt.), 181st Aero Sqd., Kelley 
Field No. 2, S. San Antonio, Tex. 

Emerson, J. Ward, Co. B, 157th Inf., Camp Kear- 
ney, Cal., forest ranger, EF’ 

Estes, A. E., Co. C, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 
France, U.S. F 


forest clerk, U. 


Estill, Davis H. (Bilt.), corp., Inf. 

Euchern, Wm. H. (Bilt.), 20th Eng. (Forest). 

Evans, David S. (Ohio State Univ.), Mosquito 
Fleet, Atlantic Coast. 

Evans, J. H. 


(lowa State oa. ex, °18), Co. F, 6th 

Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 

Evans, Vincent (Univ. of Wash., oy Hdgats. Co., 
163rd Inf., Camp Mills, L. 1., N. 

Evenden, J. S. (Ore. Ag. Sch. RS it., 
363rd Inf. 

Everett, E. W., 20th Eng. (Forest). 

Ewing, Robert B., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


Ist 


AIRCHILD, Rollin A., ane clerk, U. S. F. 
Fifer, Charles (Univ. of Wash., ’20), Q. re 
C., Motor Dept., 335, Camp Wheeler, Ga. 
Fea, Joseph S., 20th Eng. ( For.), U.S. ie ae 


— Van (lowa State Col. ex, °17), 20th Eng. 

(for.). 

Fertig, C. A. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 346th Light 
Fld. Art., National army. 


Field, George, Eng., field assist., U. S. F. S. 
Filler, E. C. (N. Y. State Col. ~ Forestry), Batt. 
A., Ft. Hamilton, N. Y., U. 
Fish, Harold (Univ. of Wash., 
ing Camp, Seattle, Wash. 
Fisher, David M. (Univ. of Wash., 
Fisher, G. K., Ist Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col 
Fletcher, R. A. (lowa State ae 
6th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), 
Flurry, Adam J., 10th Eng. deer), 
France, U. S. F. S. 
= Bat., 


Foerster, M. H., 41st Co., 
Foess, Jacob E. (Mich. ic Col., 


S. 
+18), Naval Train- 
14), 2nd Lt. 
~~ 3 
718), Co. E, 
A. EB. F., 


ex, 
Co. C., 
Camp Zachary 
17), 20th Eng. 


Taylor, Louisvil le, 


(Forest). 

dee A. C. (Univ. of Mich., ’18), Corp. 20th Eng. 
(Forest). 

Forler, L. A., Co. A, 361st Inf., Camp Lewis, 
American Lake, Wash. 


Foran, Harold (Univ. of Wash., ty 193 18th VU. S. 
Engrs., France, Buffalo, N. 

Ford, Earl J., woodsman, Ten’ ‘Sawmill Units, 
England (Mass. Forestry Dept.). 

Ford, Elmer R., Lt., Signal Reserve Corps, Avia- 
tion Section, connected with Spruce nemny 
Division at Vancouver Barracks, Wash 

Foepons, Carl (Univ. of Minn., ’17), 10th U. S. 

ng. A. E. F, France. 

me. Earl D. (Ohio State Univ., ’15), 

Camp Sherman, Ohio. 


Ist Lt., 


Fowler, Frederick H., district engineer, U. S. 

Frankland, James (Univ. of Wash., ’14)), Ist Lt., 
Oregon Coast Artillery, Ft. Stevens, forest 
ranger, U. S. F. 

Franklin, E. N., U. S. F. 

Frazier, Donald, 168th Aero “Squad., Field No. 1, 
Hempstead, na ts 

Freedman, Lt. Louis J. (Harvard), Eng. Corps 
(Forest). 

Freeman, George (Univ. of Minn., 14). 

Frey, E. (Cornell, ’17), 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Freydig, Paul E. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Ist Lt., Av. 

Frick, R. B. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), General Hos. 
pital Service. 

Fritchle, C. R. (Univ. of Mo.). 

Fritz, Emanuel (Yale For. School, ’14), Lt., in 


command of Sige ee Squadron, France, ’ for- 


est assistant, U 
Fullenwider, William G. (Bilt. ), 10th Eng. (For- 
est). 
Fuller, Francis F. (Harvard), Capt. Co. K, 303rd 


Inf., Camp Devens, Mass., forest 
assistant, U. S. 

Fullerton, James B. (Ohio State Univ., ’16), Train- 
i School. -Timber Inspection, Signal Corps, 
uffalo 


Fitchburg, 


ALER, George oy A., 340 Funston, forest 


ranger, U. 
Gallaher, W. Ps (Yale For. School, ’10), 2nd 
Lt, O. , Hdqts. L of mer. Force, 


. Cm 
Army P. ae 13” France, U. S. F. 
Gage, George E. (Yale ex., '18), 1st Lt., 


Sanitar 
Corps, N. A of 
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Gardner, Samuel R., Univ. of Mich., 715). 318th 
Eng., Vancouver Barracks, Wash., U. S. F. 
Garrett, Cs B. (Univ. of Wash., ’16); Naval Train. 


ing Sta., Univ. of Wash. Campus, Seattle. 
Garwood, L. E., ist Lt, eon Corps, Presidio, 
forest ranger, U. S. F. 


Gavitt, R. M., U. S. Naval = (Cornell, 47). 

Gaylord, Donald (Yale For. School, °15), 10th 
Eng. (For.). 

Gearhardt, Paul H., Battery E., 316 Reg., H. F. 
A., Camp Jackson, = G 


Geary, H. é. (Student, Univ. of Cal.), Aviation 
Corps, Omha, Nebr., 20th Eng. (Forest). 

Gebo, L. W., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Cornell, 716). 

Gerhardy, Carl O. (student Univ. of Cal.), Naval 
Reserv 


Gibbons, William H. (Univ. of Nebr., ’10), Ist Lt., 
10th Eng. (For.). Hdgrs. Lines of ee 
cation (For. Sec.), A. E. F., U. S. Army P. 
702, forest examiner, U. S. F. Ri 

Gibbs, J. A. (lowa State Col. ex, °16), Camp 
Stanley, Texas. 

Gibson, EK. J. (Univ. of Wash., °13), 20th Eng. 
(For 

oe eel 2. (Univ. of Wash., ot 10th Eng. 

For.), Army P. O. 717, A. E. F., France. 

Giebler, James, 20th Eng. (For.), pleco Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Gilbert, Paul, Acting Sgt.-Maj.,_ Prov. Rec. 
Hdatrs., Kelley Field No. 1, San Antonio, 
Tex., No. 988, Pa. Dept. For. 

Gilchrist, M. F. (Mich. Ag. Col., '19), 10th Eng. 
(Forest). 

Gill, eo H. (Yale, ’15), 


3rd Foreign Detach- 
ment, Cadet Flying Squadron, A. ” 
Gilman, John, forest ranger, U. S. F. 

a Capt. of 


Gilson, Robert M. (Yale For. School, 
Int., U. . R., Ist M. M. Regt., S. & Camp 
Merritt, N. J. 

Ginter, P. L (Mich. Ag. Col., 719), 20th Eng. 
(Forest). 


Gipple, O. B. (Penn. State, 
Given, J. Bonbright, Ist Lt., 
Godwin, BD. F., ist 4 


15), 10th Eng. (For.). 
Camp Jackson, S. C. 

10th Eng. (Forest), forest 
exam., U. 


Sf 

Golden, Thomas H. att Alto, °13). 

Gooch, Winslow L., 1@th Engineers (Forest), Am. 
-xped. Forces, erm. U. 

Goodman, Walter F., Lt., Cavalry, “Douglas, 

Goodyear, Norton M. (Yale, 12), Bat. 4, 
Springs, Texas Officers’ Training Camp. 

— George C. (Univ. of Wash., ’16), No. 
2184302 C. F C. Hdatrs. Staff, 23 Swallow St., 
London, England. 

Gowen, Geo. (Student, Univ. of Cal.), Coast 
Artillery. 

Graham, Paul (Univ. of Wash., 713). 

Granger, Christopher M., Capt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 
07), Headquarters, Am. Exped. re Daan 
Assistant Dist. Forester, a 


Ariz. 
Leon 


Graves, Henry S., Major, S. Ss. » Gained States 
Forester, Wash., D. C 

Graves, Ralph S. (Mont. For. School, ex ’21), 20th 
Engineers. 


Gray, Harry A., Co. 
Forces, France. 

Greathouse, Ray 
Camp Lewis, 


C, Eng. (For.), Am. Exped. 


Co. A., 362 Inf., 
Lake, Wash., Uns: 


Livingston, 
American 


Greeley, William B., Maj., deputy director, di- 
vision of forestry headquarters, Am. Exped. 
Ferces; assistant United States Forester. 

Green, LaF. B., _ Bat. A, 68rd F. A., Ft. Worden, 
Wash, U.S. FF. S 

Green, R. S. (Cornell, *19) 

Greenburg, Herman E. 
Island, Vallejo, Cal 


, 20th Eng. (Forest) 
(Electrical School), Mare 


Grefe, Raymond F. (Univ. of Mich., °16), 10th 
Eng. (For.). A. E. F., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Greve, L. T. (Mich. Ag. Col., 716) 

Greider, Claude E., Lt. Sig. Corps, Detailed W * 
a Wash., D. C., forest examiner, 
F. 

Griffin, “ M., Co. B, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 
France. 


(For.), forest ranger, 


(For.), U. S. F. S. 
Forest Regiment. 
10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 


Griffith, Albert R., 20th Eng. 
U. &. # Sd. 


Griggs, Clarence W., 20th Eng. 

Grinnel, Henry (Bilt.), 

Griswold, C. B., Co. B, 
rance. 

Gruver, Fred Merritt, National Army, Camp Lew- 
is, "American Lake, Wash., U. S. F. S. 


Guthrie, John D. (Yale For. School, 06), Line 
Capt., oe Eng. (For.), A. E. F.,; forest sup., 

Guthrie, Richard - (Univ. of Nebr., ’13), Capt.. 
17th F. A., as a ” ae Exped. Forces, fores 
examiner, U. F, 

Gwin, Clyde Mi. ‘36nd. Inf., Co. M, Americar 
Lake, Tacoma, Wash., U. S. F. S. 


AASIS, F. W. (Yale For. School, ’13), 4th Inf. 
Co., 3rd _O. T. C., Camp Devens, Mass. 

Hackett, William, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Haertel, Walter (Minn. For. Sch.), Sgt., Co. F, 
313th Eng., Camp Dodge, Iowa. 

Hagon, Jules L., 20th Engineers (Forest), Co. B., 
3rd Bn., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Hall, Ansel F. (Univ. of Cal., ’17), 20th Engineers 
(Forest). 

Hall, F. B., woodsman, Ten Saw Mill Units, 
Mass. Dept. of For. 

Hall, Fred John, 4th Co., Ist Bn. 166th Depot 


Brigade, ee Lewis, American Lake, Wash- 
ington, U. ae 


FORESTERS IN MILITARY SERVICE 


Hall, R. C. (Yale For. School, '08), forest exam- 
mer, U. S. F. 3.3 assigned to timber recon 
noissance in France. 


Hall, Stanley B. (Harvard, ’09). ; 

Halvorson, Andrew J., 20th Eng. (For.), forest 
ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Hamilton, Everett L. (Penn. aeate, *15),. Co. E, 


6th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. I 


Hamlin, E. G., 2nd Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 

Hammer, George C. (Univ. of Mich., te N 
Indian Mills, Neopit, Wis 

Hammond, Charies P. (Biltmore), 20th Engineers 
(Forest). 


Hansen, Harvey L. (Univ. of Calif.), Amb. Cosze. 
Hansen, Thorvald (Yale For. School, 717), Ca 
Dodge, lLa., forest asst., U. S. F. S. 
Hanson, Harlan C. (Minn. For. Sch.), 10th Eng 
| a A 


(For.), A 

Hausson, Arnvid (Yale For. School, ’17), Sgt., C 
A. M. C., Draft 13, Halifax. 

Berke, Donald (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng 
(For 

Peng “Charles C. (Yale For. School, ’16), 1st 
La, Ce. * 55th Pioneer Inf., Camp Wads 
worth, N. 

a i oO. “10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., France 
U. Fr. 


S. 
Shautalineas Josef (Mt. Alto, 17), 20th Eng. (Ker- 
est), Co. B, Ist Bat., Pa. Dept. For. 
Harley, Percy H., forest clerk, U. S. F. S 


Harley, William ’P. (Ames Forest School), 10th 
Eng. (For.), Ist Detach., A. E. F. 

Harmelling, H. (Univ. of ’Wash., 12); 2nd Lt., 
Q. M. U., American Lake Encampment 

Ilarmon, pon (Student Univ. of Cal.), Av. Corps 


20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger. 


Ss. 
Harsh, Frank N. (Ohio State Univ., ’16). 
Hartman, George B. (lowa State Col., °17), Co 
7th Bn., 20th Keng. (For.), Amer. Univ Camp 


Harris, Frank D., 
S. J. 


U. 


Harrington, C. L. (Univ. of Mich., ’13), Sgt., Co 
D, 6th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F 

Harrington, Neal (Micn. For. School, 12), Com- 
pany G, 34lst Inf., Camp Grant, Rockford, lll 


Harris, Alvin E., 20th 
Univ., Wash., D. C., 

Hash, Charles J., 42nd Eng., 
FE. S. 


Engineers (Forest), Am 
os 


forest ranger, U. S 


Hathaway, Chas. L., U. S. 
K, Naval Operating Base, Hampton Road 
Hausherr, F. bk. (Mich. Ag. Col., '17). 
Hawcott, William (Iowa State Col. ex, ’ 
Fld. Art., Bat. E, Ft. Bliss, El Paso, Texas 
Hawkinson, Carl (Univ. of + 15), 10th Eng 
(For), A. E. FG: Ser. 
Haworth, Robert (Univ. of Rin: "13) 
Hawley, Myron F., 153rd Aero Squad., Pha. Sie ee eg 
Puy egy U. &. F.. 3. 
(Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 


Naval Tr. Sta., 





Pitino a 
(For.), Co. “B. 
Aazeltine, Caryl R. 
Light Fld. Art. 
Heath, Frank (Biltmore), Capt. 36lst Inf., 
Lewis, Wash. 
Hendron, Harold H., Sec. 2, 
Mare Island, Vallejo, Calif. 
Hendrickson, Guy C., torest clerk, U. F. 
Hendrix, Albert W., forest ranger, U. a 
Henry, A. S. (Iowa State Cof., ’17), Aviatio 
Henry, D. D., 2nd Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 15). 
Henwood, C. H. (Penn. State, ’14), National Army. 
Herald, Jr., Chas. W. (Mo. For. Sch., °17), Corp., 
Co. D., 10th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.). 
Hesner, Harold (Iowa State Col. ex, 19), 
Field No. 2, 3rd Bn., Line 59, So. San 
jtonio, Texa 


Hetrick, R. = (Mich. Ag. Col.), Forestry 
U. F. 


Hicock, Fd W. (Yale For. School, 
Eng. Battery Service. 

Hicks, L. E., forest ranger, U. S. F. S 
Hicks, A. L., Nat. Army, Camp Lewis, American 
Lake, Washington, patrolman, U. S. F. S 

Hill, F. C., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Hill, Horace C., Sgt., 5th Aero Squad., Signal 
Corps, Kelly Field, So. San. Antoni Tex., 
forest guard, U. Fr. Se 

Hill, Rollin C., (Mich, Univ.), a Ras For.), 
Am. Exped. Forces, France, U. » 

Hilliard, L. E., woodsman, Ten Ae Min 
England; Mass. For. Dept. 

Hinde, Urbin J., Co. E, 4th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.). 
Americ: an University, Washington, D. C., U. 
8 

Hirst, E. C. (Yale For. School, ’09); Gen. Mer. 
New England Sawmill Units, Ardgey, Ross- 
hire, Scotland; State for. New Hampshire. 

ae a (Minn. For. Sch.), 20th Eng. (For), 


20th Eng. 


(Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 346th 


Camp 


Marine Barracks, 


AM 
: F enen 


Kelley 


An- 
Dept., 


15), 504th 


Units, 


Hodgman, Arthur (Univ. of Minn., 12), 10th Eng. 
Ge.), A EE. FU. SF S. 
Hogentoler, Joseph R. 

108th Fld. Art., Augusta, Ga., 

Pa. Dept. For. 

Holdsworth, R. P., Capt. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’ 

Holman, Thomas (Ohio State Univ., ’17), 
2nd Bn., A. E. F., 20th Eng. — 

Holt, tis R. (Yale For. School, 

U. S. N., Navy Yard, Norfolk, “a. 
Honeycutt, E. E., 20th Engineers (Forest) 
Hope, L. S. (Yale For. School, ’16), 2nd Canadian 

Pioneer Bn., B. C. F., France. 

Arm  Postoffice, London, England. 
Holtze, E. B. (Univ. of Mo.); 10th Eng. 

3enj. Harrison. 

Horn, Eugene F. (Yale, ’13), recommended for 

Lt. in one of the Forest Regiments. 


(Mt. Alto, 
Camp Hancock, 


12), Bat. F, 


Paymaster, 


(For.). 


Ist 


Address care of 
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Horning, W. Harold (Mt. Alto, ’14), Co. D, 10th 
Bn, 20th Eng. (For.), Amer. Univ. Camp, 
Washington, D. C., Pa. Dept. For. 

Hough, R. J., (Ohio State Univ., 715), Inf., Ft. 

Houpt, William E. (Mt. Alto, ’09); Co. F., 2nd 
Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), formerly Pa. Dept. For. 

Houtz, Jesse (Mt. Alto, 713), 2nd Lt., 310th Fld. 
Art., Camp Meade, Md., Pa., Dept. For. 

Howard, Fdk. W. (N. Y. S. Col. For. ex., °20) 
Spruce Reg., Vancouver Bar. Wash. 

Howe, George (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 116th Eng. 

Hoyer, Vernon B. (lowa State Col., Co. F, 


18), 
F. 


6th Bn, 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. 


Haase, a .H., Co. B, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 
Fran 

Huff, Rolland (Univ. af ate. 716), Meh Engr. 
(For.)., Co. D, A. u. 3. ¥. 

— George W. aicmin Sch. Woods, 16), 
Field Artillery. 

Hughes, Robert W. (Univ. of Wash., °20), Av. 
lraining Camp, San Diego, Cal 

Hugo, P. (Penn. State, °19), National Army. 

Huil, J. H. (Yale For. School, *11). 

Humphrey, Hw. J. Cc (¥oele For. School, °09), Lt. 


Reg. Army, 5th Inf., Empire, Canal Zone. 

Hutchings, James . 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 
France. U. S. F.'S. 

Hussey, Ralph W. (Univ. of Mich., °15), 10th 
Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 

Hutton, George W. (Yale, 14), Ist Bat., Officers’ 


Training Camp, Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Hutton, James F., Signal Corps (spruce regiment), 


Vancouver, W ash., forest ranger, U. S. 
Hyatt, Wallace (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 20th Eng. 
(For.). 
NGALLS, E. School, °17), Co. B, 


(Yale For. 
10th Eng. Fer. ys 
Inskeep, Raymond P., Machine Gun Co., 157th 

Inf., aw | Kearney, Calif., forest ranger, 


U.S. F 
Ineck, C. H. (lowa State Col. 16), Co. E, 20th 
- 3. F. 


Eng. (For.), A. E. 

Ingebrightsen, R. (Mont. For. School, ex ’19), 
Av. Co rps. 

Irish, C. F. (Ohio State Univ.), Camp Sheridan, 
Ala., with the 112th Sanitary Train doing 
mosquito control work 

Irwin, James A. (Mt. Alto, *12),; Sat.. Ca €, tet 
Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), France, Pa. Dept. For 

Isaac, Leo (Minn. For. Sch.). 

Isola, Vico C. (Yale For. School, ’14). 

ANOUCH, Karl L. (Univ. of Nebr., 717), Corp., 
Co. B, Ist Bn.. 20th Eng. (For.), "Am. Exped. 
Forces. 


Jeffrey, Walter (Ccrnell, ’18), Ensign in the Navy, 
Battleship ‘‘Missouri.” 

Jeffrey, W. M., Lt., Co. 6, E. R. O. T. C., Camp 
ee, Petersburg, Va. 

Jensen, ae R., 20th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, 


S. F 
Jenson, ‘. | ee eZ 
John, H. (Penn. State om 14). 
Johns, H. & pod State, '16), 20th Eng. (Forest). 
Johns, Walter Ridgley, 158 Ca. 35 Bat., 166th De- 
7% “re Camp Lewis, "Am. Lake, Wash., 


Johnson, Ansel R. H. (Biltmore), Naval Aviation 


section 
Johnson, C. H. (Mich. Ag. Col., °16). 
Johnson, F. W. (student, Ohio State), 10th En- 


gineers (Forest). 


Johnson, Joseph H. asst. forest ranger, U. F. Ss. 

Johnson, Oscar S. (Univ. + Minn., 716), a. 10th 
Eng. (For.), SF. 

Johnson, Owen (Ore. Ag. Sch. "2, 20th Eng. 

Johnson, R. J. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’16). 

Johnson, Sidney L. (Univ. of Wash., 18). Co. 67, 
166th Depot Brigade, American Lake Encamp- 
ment. 

Johnson, W. R. (Mich. Ag. Col., 712). 

Johnston, C. E. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Corp., Co. 
D, 20th Eng. 

Johnston, C. M. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 20th Eng. 

Jones, Alvin (Mont. For. School, ex 719), Coast 


Artillery 

Jones, E. F. (Yale, ’11), Red Cross, Mission Anglo- 
Americaine de la Societe des Amis, 53 Rue de 
Rivoli, Paris, France, forest examiner, U. S. 


F. S. 
Janes, John E. (Ohio State Univ., ’17), 20th Eng. 
For.), American Univ., Washington, D. C. 
Jones, Luther G. oo 516 short course), Co. B, 

10th Eng. (For.), 
Judson, Luchard Cate < School, 717), Naval 
Reserve. Yale Boathouse, New Haven. Conn. 
Justus, Ralph R., Bat. C, Field Art., Fremont, 
a UU. & FS 


en 5 gh on H. J., 20th Eng. (For.), or 
£ W. Va.. forest examiner, U. S. Ss. 
Rea William G. (Mont. For. Schogh 19), 
Marines, forest ranger, U. S 
Kartchner, Lafayette S., forest ranger, u: = F. 
— ho sag WS L. (Colo. Agr. Col.), ith 
Kelley, Gordon L. (Macalaster College, Minn.), 
10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., France. 
Kellogg, O. C. (Univ. of Wash., ’20), Naval Tr. 
Sta., Univ. of Wash. Campus, Seattle, Wash. 
Kelly, Evan W., -, 10th Eng. (For.), forest 


examiner, ; 
A, Co. A., A EF US 
Ten Saw Mill Units, 


Kemp, hs 29th Kng., 
F 


mi ‘John, woodsman, 
Mass. For. Dept. 
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Marine Barracks, Mare 
fire guard, U. S. F. S. 
17), luth Eng. Forest), 


Kendall, Floyd, Sec. 2, 
island, Vallejo, Calif., 

Kephard, G. S. (Cornell, 
rranice. 

Kessler, N. T. (Penn. State, '21), Navy an. 

Ketcham, Louis, forest ranger, U. S. i 

Ketridge, John C, forest examiner, U. ‘$° 'F. S. 


Keyes, John . Co. A, 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 
(Yale, °12). hs . 
Kietcr, Francis, ae EE. O. B. C., asst. dist. 

turester, LU. d. & 
Kilbuurne. E. L. (Cornell, 17). 
Kilham, Harold L. (N. Y. S. Col. For., °16), 302 
Aero Sup. Squad., Vancouver Bar., Wash. 
Kilme:, ‘vuiliam &. (Biltmore), Co. B, Signal 


curps, Camp Sheridan, Ala. 


Kumbail, George W., forest examiner, ma S. PS. 

Kimmel, C. C., 20th’ Eng. (For.), A. E. U. &. 
Ee: BS. 

King, K-bert F., 2nd Lt. Coast Artillery (Univ. 
of Wash., °19). : ; 

Kingsley, Kay (Mont. For. School), Co. K, 163rd 
inf., A. E 

hhiscr, "Max (Ohio State Univ., °15), 330th Inf., 


Camp Sherman, Ohio. 
Kishbaugh, W. (Penn. State, '17), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Kissam, Charles H., (Biltmore, °08), 25th Eng., 

s A. E F., Nat. For. Examiner, Albu- 

querque, N. Mex. 

Kittredge, Joseph, Jr, forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 
Klassell, Alvin (Mich. Ag., Col. 
Klobucher, F. J. (Univ. of Wash., ’14, and Yale, 

16), Ist Lt., 20th Eng. (Fr.), A. E. F. 
Knight, Herbert (Ohio State Univ.), O. N. G, 

Montgomery, Ala. 
a Ye H. N., engineer 


in forest products, 


Knox, Donald G., Co. 4 4th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), 
S. F. 


lookout, U. 


Kobbe, William H. (Vale For. School, 04), Capt., 
30th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 

Koch, Elers (Yale, '03). 

Koechlein, John H, Co. 1, 18th Eng., A. E. F., 


fire guard, U. S. 


F. S. 
Koleman, N., Sgt. (Mich. Ag. Col., 19). 


Koomey, L. H. (Yale For. School, 12), Co. C, Ist 
Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), A. F. 

Korista, Drohmir (Univ. of Minn.), seagge Art. 

Koetsier, John, Capt., Field Art., 2d Bat., (es 
Camp Lewis, Amer. Lake, Wash., teadicadic 
force, U. S. =. 

Kracbel, Charles a (Univ. of a. 12), Sgt., 
10th Eng. (For.), Co. See va F., France, 
forest assistant, U. S. F. S 

Kraft, Edward B., Ist Bat, 20th Eng., (For.). 


rat, F. G. (Univ. of Mo.) lth bngr. (Fr.). 

Krause, John E., Co. A 367th Inf., Camp Lewis, 
Washb., U: 3S. F. 

Krell, Frederick C. a State, '13), Sergt. Ist 
class, 10th Eng. (Forest), Asst. Forester Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

Krell, J. W. (Penn. State, '17), timber inspection. 
Krueger, Myron E. (Univ. of Cal., ta 20th En- 
gineers (Forest), forest ranger, U. F. S. 
Kuemmerling, Karl (Ohio State Univ. 16), Hos- 


pital Unit. , 
Kunkle, A. V. (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng. (For.). 


AFON, John (Biltmore), Capt. 10th Eng. (For.), 
Forest Branch B. C. 

Lamonte, A. D. (Penn. State, ’18). 
Langille, H. D., Major, 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 
Lackamp, — (Ohio State Univ.), Naval Reserve, 

S. Colpher, Municipal Pier, Chicago, Il. 


L ankenau, W. H. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 29th Eng., 
Lasmcon, “W. D., 413 Squad., A. Bs S. C., Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash., U. r. & 


(Univ. ‘of West), ks For. 
13), Officers’ 


Larzon, Arthur K. 
Keg., France 

Larrimer, W. H. (Ohio State Univ., 

‘lraining Camp, Chillicothe, Ohio. 


Larson, Andrew H., 20th Eng. (For. ), forest 
ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Latane, William (Yale, ’08), recommended for 
commission in 20th a. 

—~" Walter (Mt. Alto, ‘1 Co. Hdgtrs., 314th 
Inf., Camp Meade, Md., Ps Dept. For. 


te) 
Lee, Chester A. (Yale For. School, ’17), Sgt., 10th 
Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 
Lee, S. B., 2nd Lt. ate ch. Ag. Col., 
Leete, Bernard E. (Yale, 715), i for 
commission with Forest Regiment. 
coe Fred S. (Yale, ’13), Marines, Paris Island, 


forest guard, U. S. F. S. 
State, °18), timber inspec- 


17), Sgt., 10th 


Leia, ‘Oliver, Eng., 

acne A. VD. (Penn. 
tio 

Lentz, “Gustav H. (tghe For. School, 
Ene (For), A ing a arylane 

Leveaux, Cosmer ie, Ag. Col., 718). 


Leve, Walter H., S. C., Vancouver Barracks, 
Wash., forest tt 3... ..o: 

Lewis, Ferry D., forest ranger, U. S. F. 

Lewis, Trevor, 4th Eng., Vancouver. Wash., ” Head- 
quarters detachment, U. S. F. S. 

Lightfoot, per 3rd Bn., 20th a (For.), Co. F, 
A. E. A PO 712 VU. FS 

Lind, Fred (Univ. of Wash. “i Ist Sgt., 45th 


Co., 166th Depot —, Camp Lewis, Ameri- 

can Lake, Wash., U. S. F. S. 

Lindsey, Eugene L., Ist 4 10th Eng. Peneeh). 
(Yale For. School, 11), forest examiner, U. 


F. S. 
Littlefield, Theron R., Corp., Hdg. Co., 340th F. A., 
Camp Funston, Kas., forest ranger, TO ey 
Livingston, R. (Penn. State, 19), 10th Eng. (For.). 


Lockbridge, Earl (Mont. For. School), Coast Art. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 


Ist Lt., School 
Tex. 

"1¥), Co. A, 
Univ., 


Lockwood, Milton K. (Biltmore), 
of Military Aeronautics, Austin, 

Loetzer, Louis C. (Student Mt. Alto, 
4Ist Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), Camp "Amer. 
Washington, D. C. 

Lomimasson, ‘Thos., 10 Engineers (Forest), Am. 
Exped. Forces, France, U.S Ss. 

Long, Edward (N. H. State cal., WI. SMS: 

Loot, H. W. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), ist Lt., Av. 

Lord, Milton (Univ. of Minn,), U. ». Marine 
Barracks Headquarters Detachment, Ist Rgt., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lothman, Jr., William, Corp., 
7th Bn, 20th Eng. (For.), France. 

Loud, William D., 20th Eng. (forest). 

Loughlin, John D. Amb, Corps (Cornell, '17). 

Loveman, A. M. (Yale For. School, 716), Cost In- 
spection, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp., Prov- 
idence, R. 

Lowdermilk, W alter C., 10th Engineers : tree 
Am. Exped. Forces, France, U. S. F. 


Hdgrs. Detachment, 


Loy, Elmer C. (lowa State Col. ex, 18). “ Corp., 
Radio Co., 109th Fld. Signal Bn., Camp Cody, 
New Mexico. 

stan“ Hi Leonard, C ty 116th Engrs., 41st Div., 

Et, Ui 2. 


aM 78, as we 20th Noth (Forest), cnet, 
Lyle, Ben, 10th Eng. (For.), A. «as 
Lyman, L. G. (Ore. Ag. Sch. i 
Lyman, R. R. (Penn. State, °18), 10th Eng. 
Lyon, A. C. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 


(For.). 


ACKECHNIE, A. R., 2nd Lt. U. S. A. (Univ. 
of Wash., ’18). 
Malmstein, Harry E., 

U. 8. ¥. S: 


405 Squad., A. S. S. C., 


grazing assistant, 

Macaulay, N. G., Van- 
Couver Bar., Wash. 

Maloy, Thomas rs 20th Eng. (Forest), Co. B., 5th 
Bn. DU. S.-F. 

Marckworth, Rl D. (Yale For. School, 17, 
and Ohio State Univ.), Co. C, 20th Eng. (For.), 
Va. State For. Dept. 

Marsh, A. Fletcher (Yale For. School, 
Q. M. Sec., O. BR. U., Wash., D. a 

Marshall, Eugene, 416 Squad., A. S. S. C., Camp 2, 
Cherry Walley Timber Co., Stillwater, Wash., 


Ss i. 
Marston, Major Roy L. (Yale, 02), 108rd U. S. 
11), Lt., 20th Eng. 


, Capt., 


Inf., Co. E, France. 
Martin, Dean (Univ. of Minn., 
(For.), A. E. F. 
. Robe rt G. 
Squadron, 
tonio, Tex 


ex, 19), 145th 
So. San An- 


School, ’07), Capt., 


(Iowa State Col. 
Kelley Field, 


David T. (Yale For. 

Eng. (For.), Prof. of For., Univ. of as 

Mason, Elmer Brown (Yale ex, ’11), Ist Lt., N. a, 
Co. K, 120th Inf., Camp Service, Greenville, 
South Carolina. 

Mathew, Waldo (Univ. of Wash., 19), Co. 8, 166th 
Depot Brigade,. American Lake Encampment. 


10th 


Mathews, Hugh, 20th Eng. (For.), Co. D, 4th Bn., 
A. £3 

Mattoon, Merwin A. (Yale, ’14), Co. D, ~ Bn., 
20th Eng. (For.), Amer. Univ., Wash., D. C. 


Eng. in 
Naval 


Maudlin, Cecil V., 
Forest Products, 


Signal Corps: Asst. 
McAdams, Richard, Co. 98, U. S. Marines, 


ge Sta., Rose Island, Newport, R. L, U. S. 
F. 

walniaee. Ay 8 (lowa_ State Col. ex, °16), 10th 
Eng. (F or), A. E. 

McClure, B. M. (Mich. Ag. Col., *1%). 


McCollum, J. E. (Ore. 10th Eng. 


(For.). 


Ag. Sch: For.), 


McCullough, Thomas E. eehe For. School, ’11), 
E. O. T. C., Camp Lee, V 

McCutcheon, P. (Penn. kno 20), 20th Eng. 
( ) 

McCutcheon, T. D. (Penn. State, ’20), 20th Eng. 

or.). 

McDougall, ge ey H. (Univ. of Wash., ’17). 

McDonald, W. Capt. (Mich. Ag. Col., '13). 

McDowell, Willaca, a. i eS 

McGillicuddy, Blaine (Univ. of Wash.), forest 
regiment, France. 

McGlaughlin, Eugene R., 20th Eng. (Forest), 

a ar Ist Lt. 10th Eng. (Forest), 

Ss 

McNulty, A. R. (Wyman Sch. Woods, ’17), Co. 
C, Ist Michigan Engineers. 

McNulty, L. Edgar (Mt. Alto For. Acad., ’17), 
Co. C, Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 
Pa. Dept. For. 

oe Benj. D. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., '16), 


Co. C, ist Bn., 
Dept. For 
McQuarrie. Goevie (Mont. 

West Point. 
eee, Herbert GC, 


Staats “Chas. R. (Mt. 
(For.), Co. D, 4th 


‘or. 

Meloney, Henry M. (N. Y. 
18), 433rd Aero Constr. 
forest ranger, U. S. 

Mendenhall. F. D., Corp., 
ment, 7th Reg. Engr., eo 
surveyor draftsman, U. F. 

Mengel, A. W (Wyman Sch. 
Eng. (For.). 


10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., Pa. 
For. School, 19), 


ex 
in care Navy Dept., U. S. 


20th Eng. 


Alto, 712), Sgt., 
E. F. Pa. Dept. 


mat: a.° m. > 


State Col. 
Squad, 
a 


For. ’ 
Spruce 


ex., 
Div., 


Headquarters Detach- 
Laevenworth, Kan., 


17), 20th 
Merrill, James D. (Biltmore), 2nd Lt., 342nd Inf., 
Camp Grant, III. 
Mershon, William B. (Biltmore, ’10), 10th Eng. 
(Forest), sergt. Ist class. 


‘Woods, 





Meschke, Karl G. (Mich. Ag. Col., '®?. Eng. 


(Forest), Co. E., 4th Bn., A. forest 
assistant, U. S. F. S. 

Meyer, L. A., luin bng. (Forest). 

Meyer, Leo. W. (Yale For. School, 17), Sgt., Ist 
class, 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 

Meyers, U. W. (Penn. State, 15), 10th Eng. (For.). 


~” Co. C, Ist Bn., 


Middour, Joseph C. (Mt. Alto, 
. For. 


10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 

Miles, Clark, Lt., Co. C, 

Div., Camp Merritt, N. 
S. Ss. 


4ist 
J., forest examiner, 


Miles, George F., Capt., Adjutant 8th Bn., France. 
Millar, W. N., Capt. (Yale For. School, ’08), Univ. 
4 Tor., Toronto, Can.; 10th Eng. (For.), A. 
Miller, Edwin B. (Mt. Alto, 717), Co. C, Ist Bn., 
10th Eng. (For.), France, Pa. ae For. 
Miller, Fred H., forest ranger, U. S. 
Miller, Otto F., con D, 20th Eng. (For), A. E. F. 


Miller, J. M. (Penn. State, 
Miller, W. M. (Mich. Ag. Col., 719). 
Minshall, Fred S. (Ohio State Univ.), 10th Eng. 


13), 10th Eng. (For.) 


(For.) 
Minner, clifford R., forest ranger, U. S. Ss. 
Mitchell, E. T. (Penn. State Col. For. ies. 
ae ae 
— W. M. (Biltmore), Capt. 8th U. S. Cav- 
Moir, a (Minn. For. Sch., °13), Co. L, 35st 
Inf., Camp Dodge, Iowa. 


Mongrane, Joe, woodsman, Ten Saw Mill Units 
(Mass. For. Dept.). 
Montgomery, Ray C., Capt., Camp Funston, Ft. 
Riley, Kan., forest ranger, U. F. S. 
Montgomery, W. Erdmann (Mt. Alto, 13), 2nd Lt., 
335th Regular F. A., Camp Pike, Ark., Pa. 


Dept. For. 

Moore, Beerinates. Capt. (Yale For. School, ’08), 
U.S. S., France. 

Moore, tn M. (Oregon Ag. College), Troop A, Ist 
es or Harrey J. Jones, Douglas, Ariz., 

Moore, Louis R. (Biltmore), Canadian Eng. (For.), 


in England. 
Moore, Walter M. (Univ. of Minn., ’09), Lt., Sig- 


nal Corps, in charge inspection of aeroplane 


stock, Vancouver Bks., Wash. 

Morris, James G., 3rd Bn., 4th Bat., Seamen’s 
Barracks, Mare Island, Cal. 

Morris, R. D. (lowa —— Col. ex, ’16), 10th Eng. 
(For.), - ee ee A 

Morrissey, Carl J. (N. Y. S. Col. For., ’17), 406 
Aero Sup. Squad., Vancouver Bar., Wash. 

Morrison, J. W. (Penn. State, ’20), Amb. Corps. 

Morrison, Tom, Co. A, 10th Engineers “a. 
Am. Exped. Forces, France, O's S. 


Morrison, W. N. (Penn. State, ’20), ye Corps. 

Morton, J. Newton (Mt. Alto For. Acad., ’16), 
Co C, Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), Pa. Dept. For. 

Mosch, Walter (student at Mt. Alto), Co. E, 4th 
Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), z.. F., Pa. oe For. 

Moulthen, Fred (Mont. School), U . S. Ma- 
rines 

Moyer, Marvin H. (Mt. Alto, ’16), Co. B, 5th Bn., 
20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., Pa. D Dept. For. 

Mullen, Frank E. (Iowa State Col. ex, ’20), Co. 
B, i0th Eng (For.), A. E. F. 

Munro, Willis (Yale, ‘i, Plattsbur, 


A. 
For. 


Fa 20th En- 


Murphy, Frank T. (Penn. State, 
ae OE American Univ., Wash., D. 

Murphy, E. C, 2nd Lt. U. S. A. (Univ. of 
Wash., °'20). 

Murphy, R. A. (Yale For. School, 18), Coast 
-atrol, stationed at Gibraltar 

Musser, Ralph W. (Mt. Alto, ’17), Co. B, 305th 
Fld. Art., Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va., Pa. 


Dept. For. 

Mutz, George. forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Muzzal, A. H. (Univ. of Mich., 15 & Univ. of 
Cal., °16), 10ht Eng. (Forest). 

tenn "Edgar (Cornell, ’17), 10th Engineers (For.). 

Myers, Frank B., 6th Training Camp, Co. E, 316th 
Engrs., Camp Lewis, American Lake, Wash., 
forest assistant, U. S. F. S. 

Myers, Reynolds V. (Biltmore), senior non. com., 


10th Eng. (Forest). 
AEGELI, Fred (Univ. of Minn.), Av. Corps. 
Naramore, David C. (Biltmore), 20th Engi- 


_ , neers (Forest). 

Nash, Royal F. (Yale ex., ’08), Capt., 329th Fld. 
Art., Regimental Adjutant, Camp Custer, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. 

Neale, Eric (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Canadian Forces. 

Neasmith, John J., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Syra- 


cuse, 17). 
Neigle, William (Yale, ’04), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Nelson, C. A. (Mont. For. School, ex ’19), Train- 
ing Camp, American Lake, ash. 
Nelson, Enoch W., grazing assistant, U. S. Lg S. 
Nelson, Oscar Leo, 20th Eng. (For.), U. S. Ss. 
Nelson, waleh (Univ. of Minn.), Co. 88, U. ." M. 
C., Marine Barracks, Phila., Pa. 
Nevitt. John V.. forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Newby, Arthur C., 430 Squad., A. S. S. C., Camp 
B., Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., patrolman, U. 
S 


yaa F. Pots Mews 68th Co., 164th 
rigade, Cam ton, i 
: Kan, St ae p Funston, Fort Riley, 
Nichols, Frank (Wyman Sch. Woods, ’ 
20th Eng. (lors. y . a a 
Nicholson, Nels O. (Univ. Mich. For. School), 10th 
Eng. (For.). 
Nillson, Adolph (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), Spruce Div., 
Jancouver, Wash., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


New man, 























AMERICAN 


Nordstorm, Edw. E., woodsman, Ten Saw Mill 
Units (Mass. Forestry Dept.). 

Norman, J. Nichols (Yale, '15), Ist Inf. Co., O. 
T. C., Camp Devens, Mass. 


Norman, Sigvald (Minn. "ys Sch., 712), Corp., 
20th Eng. (For.), A. F. 

Norton, J. Newton (Mt. yi 16), 10th Engineers 
(Forest), Co. C, France. 

Norton, Thomas a 20th Engineers (Forest), 
American University, Washington, D. C., for. 
ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Norton, Dan L. (Notre Dame and Milwaukee), 
10th Eng. (For.), Co. A, A. E. F., France. 

Norton, Fred (Ohio State Univ., ’17), Royal Fly- 


ing Squadron, Ontario, Canada. 
Norris, Conrad, National Army, Concrete, 
ington, patrolman, U.S, F. S. 
Nye, Elmer L., 20th Engineers (Forest), Ameri- 
can Univ., ’Wash., yc US F& Ss 


Wash- 


H. B. (Biltmore, ’07, and Yale Short 
06), Capt., Signal Corps, Wash., 
forest examiner, U. S. F. S. 

Oass, Alfred (Univ. of Wash., 148), x G TF c 
Camp Lewis, Amer. Lake, Wash., U. S. F. 
O’Brien, George W. (Univ. of Wash., 17), iP 

Spruce Production Division. 
12), Av. Tr. Camp, 


Odell, W. T. (Univ. of Wash., 
Yaphank, Lb. 1, N.Y. 
Oles, W. *y 20th Eng. (Forest), (Cornell, ’16). 
(Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 20th Eng. (For.). 
— os (For.), A. E. F., forest 


AKLEAF, 


are 


Oliver, B. 
Oliver, J. aD 
SangEes B.S 
Olson, O. (Mich. Ag. College, ’16). 
Olson, Richasd V., 20th Eng. (For.), Co. C., 3rd 
Bn, American Univ. t Camp, Wash., D. G, 
F 


patrolman, U. S. F. 
Ag. Sch.), 2nd Lt., R. 


O'Neil, W. (Ore. 
Opalka, William P. (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 


"he. 


(For.). 
Orr, esata H., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Biltmore For. 


School, ’09). 
O’Shea, Thomas E., Woodsman, Ten Saw Mill 


Units (Mass. Forestry Dept.). 


Otis, David B. (Biltmore), Ist Lt., Camp Dix. 
AETH, William J. (Yale For. School, 12), 
Base Hosp., Unit 46, U. S. A. Med. Res. 
Corps, Chicago, IIl., U. Se. Se 

Pagter, Lawrence . (Yale, 11), Co. F, 4th ee 
20th Eng., A. E. F., forest examiner, U.S. F.S 

Paine, F. R. (Yale "Der, School, 14), Ist Lt., Co. 
D, 109th Reg. Engr., Camp Cody, Deming, 
New Mexico. 

Paine, ohn O., Co. 12, West Coast Art., Fort 
Cas Wash., forest canget, ’ Ph FP. &. 

Palm, Will, 20th Eng. (For.), U FP. & 

Pammel, Harold (lowa State cat ex, ’20), Ft. 
Rutgers, Honolulu, Hawaii, 11th Co., C. A. A. 

Park, Edwin C., 123rd Aero Supply Squad, A. S. 
Ss a E. F., patrolman, U. S. : 


20th Eng. (For.), U. ‘- 


Park, Clinton H., Ss. 
10th Cav., Ft. a 


Parker, Roscoe S., Capt., 
Arizona. 

Parker, T. W., American Washington. 

Partridge, Herbert E. (Biltm re). 

Patterson, H. W. (Univ. a "Mont. ), 20th Eng. 


(For.). 
Paulsen, Ed. (Ore. Sch. 


Spruce Regiment. 

Paxton, Percy J. (Yale, ’09), Ist Lt., 139th Field 
Art., Camp Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss., U. S. 
F. S., Forest Examiner. 


Peabody, Joseph, 20th Eng. (Massachusetts For. 
oe. _Eng. (For.), A. E. F., 


Ag. 


pt. 

Yours, EC. Ge B, 
forest guard, U. 
Peck, Allen S. Univ, 4 Mich., 05), 

a ane insp., U. S. F. S., F 
Peck, (Yale For. School, 718), 
Bn os Devens, Ayers, Mass. 
Perino, oe B., 20th Eng. (For.), 
U. 


iedtan W. E. (Yale ex, ’19), Av. Corps. 
Perry, Edgar L., 10th Engineers ae Ameri- 
can Exped. Forces, France, i s. 
Perry, Jr., R. E. (Cornell, °17), 10th TRicces 
(Forest). 
Peryam, John C., 


Major, 10th 
France. 
10th Co., 3rd 


forest ranger, 


20th Eng. fra): Camp, Ameri- 


can a, , W inemingece. Ty c. 
Peterson, I. (Penn. State, 90), 10th Eng. (For.). 
Petheram, Go D. (lowa State Col. ex, °16), 2nd 


Inf. Co., Camp Stabley, Tex. 
Peyton, Hugh (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Pa: James R. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 20th Eng. 
Phillips, Reuben (Univ. of Minn.), 20th Eng. 
(For.), A. E. F. 
Pilcher, Rufus J., School of Military Aeronautics, 
Austin, Tex., ‘forest ranger, U. S. 


Place, Edward Ce (Univ. of ie ‘titet U. S. 
F. A., Bat. B, 42nd Div., A. E. F. 

Plummer. Donald (Univ. of Wash ’20). 

Poch, Fritz J. (Iowa State Col. ex, ’20). 

Port. Harold F. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., ’16), Co. 
A, 1st Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), France, Pa. 
Dept. For. 

Porter, Harry C., Co. 1, 164th Inf., A. E. F., U. 
s 5 

Porter, O. M. (Yale For. een 715), Lt., 10th 
Engr. (For.) A. E. Fra 

Post, Marlius J. Ai! ale, 13), ry B, 5th Bn., 20th 


Eng. (For.), A 
Powell, Harry A., ‘British Army (Univ. of Wash.). 


For.), Signal Corps,, 


FORESTERS IN MILITARY 


Alto, 15), Master Engi- 


Powers, James E. (Mt. 
108rd Engr., Camp Han- 


neer, Hdq. Dtchmt., 


cock, Augusta, Ga. 

Fowers, — S. (Univ. of Wash., 16). Battery 
A., Wash. Sig. Corps. 

Pretat, Robert i Ee ex., °17), Cadet, Av. 
cole gg Ss. E. | ey Fy af 

Prichard, R. P. (vale For. School, ’09), Fort Niag- 
ara, } RY 

Prince, Edmund H., 2nd Lt. National AT 

Pryse, E. Morgan (Univ. is ‘sy 10th Eng. 
(For.), as wy assistant, 

Putnam, H. N. (Mich. Ag. Get): U. Fe y. &. 


UINLAN, James, woodsman, Ten Saw Mill 
Units (Mass. Forestry Dept.). 
Quivey, Horace B., 20th Eng. (For.), 
American Univ., Ww ashington, a < 


Camp, 


( 
Co. G 


Quint, J. H. (Iowa State Col., ’17), 7th 
Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), Americz an Univ. Camp, 
Wash., D. C. 

AINSFORD, W. K. (Yale For. School, ’06). 
Ramdsdell, Willett F. (Univ. of Mich., 714), 
Sgt., 10th Eng. (For.), Co. B, A. E. F , France, 
de puty forest supervisor, U. S. F S. 

Raither, Fritz (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Spruce Div. 

Raine, Burton D. (Ohio State Univ., ’17), Av. 

Raither, W. F., 166 F. A. Brigade, Hdqrs. Detach- 
ment, Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Rase, Frederick W., Capt., 8th Co., 364th Suf., 
a 4 oe American Lake, Wash., surveyor, 

aoe, * E. ag Sgt., 20th Eng. (Forest), (Univ. 

e. 

Reber, Hi. E. alg State, 18), timber inspection. 

Reid, Thomas P. (Yale, ’11), Corp. Co. F, 6th Bn., 
20th Eng. (For.) Am. Exped. Forces 


Rendall, Raymond E. (Mass. Ag. and Univ. of 
Me.), U. S. F. S. 

Renier, Earl S., Corp., No. 2, 203, 
B. E. F., France, U. S. F. S.. 

Troops (Eng ) 


865-78th Co., 
Canadian For. 


Rhinehart, Marshall (lowa State Col. ex, ’20), 
Camp Clark, Tex. 

Riblett, Carl H., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Rice, A. M. (Univ. of Cal., ’16), 20th Engineers 
(Forest). 

Rice, Herbert A. (Short Course Yale, ’16), has 
enlisted in Av. Branch of the Navy as a L. 
M. M. eines 

Richards, E. C. (Yale For. School, ’11), Special 
Relief Agt., ge Committee on Armenian 
and Syrian Relief, Tabriz, Persia 

Richards, (Penn. State, 16), 10th Eng. 
(For.). 

Raters Allison M. (N. Y. State College, ’17), 
Co. 5th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), formerly with 
Hinckley Fibre Co., Hinckley, N. Y. 

Richardson, R. W. (Mont. For. School, ex ’20), 
Training Camp, American Lake, Wash. 

Richie, LC. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Corp., 20th 
Eng. (For.), Co. F, 4th Bn., A. E. F. 

Ricketts, Howard B.. clerk, U. S. F. 

Ridgway, Geo. W., Co. No. 2, Ord Sup. School, 


Camp Meade, Md. 

Ridings, Troy G., 10th Engineers (Forest), A. E. 
., France. 

ae Arthur C., Capt. 10th Eng. (Forest). 


- - For. School, 705), forest inspector, U. S. 

Ringold, Stanley L. (Univ. of Minn., 14), 10th 
Eng. (For.), France. 

Rixson, C. L., forest clerk, i ee ea 

Roberts, Archer E. fa 11), 20th Eng. (For.), 
forest ranger, U. S. 

Roberts, Arthur K. Ciniv. of Wash., 18), Base 
Hospital, American Lake Encampment, U. S. 

S. 

Roberts, Wesley K. (Univ. of Wash., ’18); Sec. 
570 U. S., Amb. Corps, Allentown, "Pa. 

Robertson, Colin C. (Yale For. School, ’07), Gun- 
ner, So. African Hvy. Art., 31 Tadbrooke Sq., 
London. 

Robertson, J. M. (Mich. Ag. Col., 19). U. S. F. S 
Robertson, Sam (Univ. of Minn., ’18), 164th Inf. 
Supply Co., Camp Greene, Clrarlotte, N. C. 

12), Bat. A, 9th 


Robinson, Milton O. (Mt. Alto, 
F. A. Regular U. 4 Army, Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaiian Territor 


Robison, S. E (Yale. 42), 10th Eng., Co. A, A. 

aes ih K. E. (Yale For. School, *12), Lt., U. S. 
M. C. 

Roeser, Jacob, if” forest assistant, U. S. F. S. 

Rogers, H. J.. F. 

sanes Wiliam (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 
(For.). 

Roop, C. L. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 

Root, Lloyd (Mt. Alto For. Acad., *17), Co. C, Ist 
Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), France, Pa. Dept. For. 

Rose, Logan (Univ. of Minn., 14). 

Rosenbluth, Robert (Yale, °’07), Ist Lt., Engrs. 
Corps, A. E. F. 

Ross, Roy B. ar iy 09), Hates. Co., 5th Bn., 20th 
Eng. (For.), a. Dept. For. 

Roth, H. L. Tae, ‘State. 14), 10th Eng. (For.). 

Rowland, Arthur L. (student Mt. Alto), Co. B, 
3rd Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., Pa. Dept. 
For. 

Rowland, Horace B., Jr. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 
15), Co. F, 1st Bn; 10th Eng. (For.), France, 


Pa. Dept. For. 
Rowles. Percy (Univ. of Wash.. ’20), 316th Supply 
Train Co., American Lake Encampment. 
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Roysdon, D. (Mont. For. — ex ’20), Training 
Camp, American Lake, Wash 


Rumbaugh, W. R. (Iowa ‘State Col., "16). 

Rush, William M., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Russell, Austin P., 23rd Eng. Seren) Ft. 
Douglas, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Russell, C. A., U. S. 

Russell, ps cS; 20th Eng. (For.), a E. Fe Wh S&S 

Russell, Joseph P. (Univ. ef Wash.). 

Russell, Wilham J., 20th Engineers, forest ranger, 
SF Ss 

Ryerson, K. A. (Univ. of Cal., 16), 10th Engineers 


(Forest). 


347th F. Art., 


ADLER, George M., 2nd Lt., 
forest ranger, 


Canadian Contingent 


S a 4 dewis, Tacoma, Wash., 

Saine “or Adrian (Minn. For. Sch., "14). 

Salton, Robert C., forest ranger, U. S. F. S 

Sanderson, L. (Mont. For. School, ex 18). ss 
Marines. 

ee hae Wilford E. (N. Y. S. Col. For., 17), 
M. S. E., 410th Constr. Squad., A. S. S. C., 
Vancouver Bar., Wash. 

Sands, R. S. (Wyman Sch. Woods, ’17), Co. A, 
Ist Michigan Engineers. 

Sanford, E. C., Ist Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest), forest 
supervisor, U. Soe. S. 

Sanger, Owen J., Ist Lt. 
(Univ. of Wash.). 

Savre, James (Univ. of Minn., °13), 10th Eng. 
(For.), France. 
Sayre, Jasper D. (Ohio State Univ.), Government 
Service, Alaska 


say H. G. (Penn. State, 18), 20th Eng. 

or.). 

Schlegel, P. M. (Mont. For. School, ex °19), 20th 
ngineers. 

Schmaelzle, Karl J. (Univ. of Wash.) For. Reg., 
France. 

Schoeller, J. Diehl (Univ. of Wash.), “ Lt. 
Cavalry, Inf. School of Arms, Fert Sill, Okla. 


Schowe, William A., forest ranger, U. S. S. 

Schmid, Walter W. *(Minn. For. School), 10th U. 
ing., A. E. F., France. 

Schmitz, Henry (Univ. of Wash., 15); first-class 

machinist, U. S. Naval Reserves. 

ey Goodson (N. Y. S. Col. For. ex. ’20), 
Aero Sup. Squad., Vancouver Bar., Wash. 

Forestry 


sinamate . L. enn. State Colleg 
Dept., ’15)), U. S. F. S. 

Schubert, Ben W. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 2nd Lt., 
Co. c 162nd_ Inf. 


Schulze, G. A. (Biltmore), Av. Serv., in training. 


Schwartz, Edwin R. ag a of Minn., °16), 20th 
S. Engineers, Co. C, 502 Bn Eng. 

Scofield, William L. ale For. School, 713), 10th 
Eng. (For.), A. E. F., forest ranger, U. S. F. & 

Segur, Lewis L., Corp.,. Co. G, 157th Inf., Camp 

earney, Cal’, forest ranger, U. F. s. 

Seibert, J. T. (Mich. Ag. Col., °14). 

Seltzer, J. W., Ist Lt. (Pa. State For. Acad., ’09), 
10th Eng. (Forest), France, forester N. : 
Zinc Co. 

Senft, Walter M. (student Mt. Alto), U. S. Av. 
School, Richfield, Waco, Texas, Pa. Dept. For. 

Severance, H. M. (Univ. of Cal., ’10), New York 
Natl. Guard. 

Shaefer, Oscar F., 10th Engineers (Forest) Am. 


xped. Forces, France. 
Shank, Philip Unie of Wash., °20), Coast Art. 
Sharron, John L., Ten Saw Mill Units, Mass. For. 


Dept. 
Shaw, Ezra I., Marines, Mare Island, Calif. 
Shawhan, H. W. eared, Ist Lt., Ft. Caswell, 


Cape Fear, N. C. 

Sheeler, George W. ne Alto, ‘ Sat... Ca. 
502nd Eng., care of A. O. P., No. 713, France. 
Pa. Dept. For. 

— Ira Lee (Mt. a 16), Co. C, 502nd 


En France, Pa. Dep 
Sheghaed. H. B., 2nd Lt., 
ester Lincoln Pulp 
Shephard, Robert, 20th a (Forest), Amer- 

ican Univ., Wash., BPC, Us SF. S 
Showe, William (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. (For.). 
Shultz, F. M. (Iowa State Col. eX 19), 8th Aero 

Squadron, 42nd Co., A. 

Sifferlen, Charles E. (Yale €x., 717), Co. A, 5th 

n., 20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 

Univ. of Mich., 
Alto For. Acad., ’14), 


Siggers, Paul V. (For. School, 

16), U. S. F. S. 
Siggins. Howard W. (Mt. 

Co. C, 1st Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), Pa. Dept. For. 
Simons, S. T., * Eng., Camp Devens, Ayer, 


Mass., U. S. 
Simpson, R. A. (Penn. State i ha an. Corps. 
Was "2 21), Cavalry. 


Sims, Lester (Univ. of 
Sischo, Paul C. (Univ. of 5 15), 10th U. S. 
of sviaseneteh, Co. F, 6th 
A. B..F. 


For 
Prioth ‘hes (Forest), for- 


Eng.. A. E France. 
Sivyer, Ben E. (Univ. 


Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), 

Skaar, Chris N., 20th Eng. (For.), Co. E, 10th 
Bn., forest ranger, F. S. 

Skeels, gt ws A., Aviation- Motorcyclist, clerk, 

Skeels, Dorr (Univ. of Mich., ’06), Capt. 10th Eng. 
(For.), Director of Forest School, Univ. of 
Montana. 

Slonaker, L. V., 10th Eng. (For.), Am. Exped. 
Forces, France, U. S. F. S. 

Smillie, R. S (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 2nd Lt., 825th 


Aero Squadron. 
Smith, Fdwin F.. 
Smith, E. H. (Mt. Alto, 

Pa. State For. Dept. 


forest ranger. U. Ss. 
11); Ist Hq seek Inf., 
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Smith, Edward S. (Mt. Alto, 16), Co. B, 3rd Bn., 
20th pay. (For.), A. Pa. Dept. For. 

Smith, F. P. (Penn. State Col., 19), Amb. 

Smith, H. A. (Mt. Alto, °16), Field Hospital No. 15, 
Fort Benj. Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind.; Pa. 
Dept. For. : 

Smith, Manasseh (Yale cert., 04), 2nd Lt., Co. L, 
302nd Inf., Camp Devens, Mass. _ 

Smith, Raymond E., Hospital Corps, Vancouver, 


Wash. 
Smith, Raymond J. (Univ. of _ and Mich.), Lt. 
Inf., Forest Ranger, U. S. F. S. 


Smith, Stanton G. (Yale, °05), fe ts... Os: i 
302nd Inf. 

Smock, J. C. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Ordnance Dept. 

Southwick, Claude W., U. S. S. Great Nor thern, 
in care Postmaster, New York, U. S. Navy, 
LU. S:.&: 8, 

Spalding, D. P. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Ist Lt., 
63rd Inf. 

Spaulding, T. C. (Mich. For. School, 709), Ist Lt., 
10th Eng. (For.), E. F. : 

Speers, Vincent E., forest clerk, U. 5. S. 

Speidel, Harold Allen (Yale, ’14), Ist Lt. in the 
Field Art., Fort Sill, Okla. 

Spiegle, R. G. (Penn. State College, °13), Ist Lt., 
Co. B, 109th Inf. Rg. 

Spring, Samuel N. (Yale, °03), recommended fer 
Captain, 20th Eng. (For.). 

Stadden, Robert W. (Mt. Alto, ’14), Co. C, Ist 
Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., Pa. Dept. For. 

Staebner, R. C., eng., Little River Lumber Co., 
Townsend, Tenn. 
Stanton, L. G. (Univ. of Wash., 718); Av. Tr. 
Camp, San Diego, Cal. ; 
Staples, Stanley (Univ. of Minn.), 20th Eng 
(For.), A. E. . 

Steel, Joseph (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Sgt., 
(For.), Co. A, 5th Bn. 

Steer, Henry B. (Cornell, 715), 10th Eng. (For 
est), U. S. Indian Service. 

Stephens, J. T. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 2nd Lt 
Q. M. Dept. 

Stewart, Clitiord H., forest ranger, U. S. 

Stewart, Fleming K. (Mont. For. School, 18), 20th 
Eng. (For ), forest ranger, U. S. F. 

Stewart, Jefferson M., 2nd is 
Linda Vista, Cal., clerk, U. 

Stewart, R. Y. (Yale, 06). : 

Stokes, R. vg (lowa State Col., °17), 10th Eng. 
(For.), a ¥. 

Strong, G. gah (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Eng. 
(For.). 

Strong, William (Mont. For. School, ex ’20), 10th 
Engineers. 

ss A Cant. A. E- 


20th Eng 


“Camp” Ke arny, 


F., forest inspector, 
’ 


Ss 

Stults, H. L. (Univ. of Nebr., ’09), 10th Eng. 
(For.), A. E. F. via N. Y., ferest ranger on 
Black Hills National Forest. 

Stutz, Jerome H. (Biltmore), 10th Engineers (For- 
est). 

Sullivan, E. (Pa. State Cot., 20), National Army. 

Swage, Roy, 10th Eng. (For.), forest ranger, U. 

F. S. 


kiero Joseph A., Co. E, 2nd Bn., 20th Eng. 
(For.), Am. Exped. Forces, via 4 

Sweeney, Michael J., (Univ. Mich., 12), 2nd Lt. 
Quartermaster Corps, address Co. 5, A-13, 
Camp Johnston, Fla. (Forest Examiner, U. S. 
5 ae 


ANNER, R. V., 1st Lt. (Mich. Ag. Col., '09). 
T Mill Units, Scotland. 

Tardy, Albert (Biltmore), N. E. Sawmill. 
Taylor, C. Robert (student Pa. State For. Acad.). 
Taylor, G. M. (Cornell, ’17), 2nd Lt. Ist Co., 508th 

Serv. Bat., Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark. 
Taylor, H. H. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Navy. 
Taylor, James (Mont. For. School, ex '20), U. S. 

Marines. 

Taylor, L. W. (Univ. of Calif.), 

(Forest). 

Taylor, N. E., 10th Eng. (For.), A. E. F., France. 

Texter, A. F. (Penn. State Col., ’21), 20th Eng. 
(Forest). 

Thayer, Ralph, 20th Eng. (For 

Thomas, Bert (Ore. Ag. Sch. Sed Ist Lt., Spruce 

Division. 

Thomas, F. H., 10th Engineers (Forest), American 

Exped. Forces, France, U. 

Thomas, Harry t Co. C, Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), 
forest ranger, Pa. Dept. For. 
Thomas, John, Co. C, Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), 

France, forest ranger, Pa. Dept. For. 

Thomas, Walter P. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’16), 2nd Lt. 

Thompson, D. C.. 2nd Lt. (Cornell, 717). 

Thomas, Elmer G., Sgt., Bat. D, 148th Fld. Art., 
66th — Brigade, ‘Alst Div., Camp Mills, 


20th Engineers 


Thomas, 5. By "Nav ny Tr. ots ation, Seattle, Wash., 
fire guard, U. F. 

Thompson, Jackson “Univ. of Wash., 
ian 9 ree in France. 
Thompson, P. 10th Eng. (For.), Ist Bn., Hdgqrs., 

a. Ee ‘cg 

Thompson, Raymond H., 10th Eng. (For.), Co. D, 
A. E: F., France, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Thornton, Hugh, 10th sian Ger), A. E. F., 
France, forest ranger, U. er. S 

Thornton, Hugh, 10th Eng., or), Co. E., A. E. 
*., France, forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

Tilmen, L. (Mont. For. School), Training Camp, 
American Lake, Wash. . 

Tilson, Howard, 2nd Lt., 2nd Provisional Reg., 
165 Depot Brigade, Camp Travis, Tex. 

Tobey, Frank L. (Mich., ’18), 10th Eng. (For.), 
forest assistant, U. S. F. S. 


16); Cana- 
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Tobin, Paul (Univ. of Minn., ’13), Lt., Q. M. C., 
Jacksonville, Fla 

Torkelson, Timon (Univ. of Wash., 717), od L., 
Marine Corps, Quantico, Va. 

Tower, P. V. (Mich. Ag. Col., ’16), Corporal. 

Towsend, Claude R., Co. B, Marine Barracks, 
. Island, Vallejo, Calif. (Forest Ranger, 
U. 

ny ‘W. S. (Penn. State, ’18), timber inspec- 
tion. 

Trautman, George (Ohio State Univ., ’14), Ist Lt., 
Montgomery, Ala. 3 

Turner, F., 2nd Lt. (Univ. of Calif.). 

Tuttle, L. J. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), retired 2nd Lt. 

Tweedy, Temple (Yale For. School, 14), 2nd Lt., 
Bat. D, 304th Fld. Art., Camp Upton, N. Y. 


AN ARSDALL, HOWARD (student Mt. 
V Alto), 2nd_Lt., 8th Cav., El Paso, Tex., 
Pa. Dept. For 
Van Buskirk, S. S. (Iowa State Col., ’14), Co. A, 
5th Bn., Camp American Univ., Wash., D,.&. 
Van Horn, Harry E. (Mt. Alto For. Acad., 14), 
Co. A, Ist Bn., 10th Eng. (For.), France, Pa. 
Dept. For. 
Van Riper, C. A. (Univ. of Cal.), 20th Engr. 


(For.). 

Van Wickle, J. M. (Univ. of Wash., ’18), Ry. 
Engrs. (18th U. S.), Co. E., U. s. A., Post 
Office 705, A. E. F., France. 

Veach, C. H. (Iowa State Col., ’17), Eng. Corps. 

Verge, Fred, woodsman, Ten Saw Mill Units 
(Mass. For. Dept.). 

Voight, Alfred W., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 


ACKERMAN, A. E. (Univ. of Minn.), Ma- 

\\ rine Detachment, U. S. Navy Coal Depot, 

Tiburon, Calif. 

Wagner, G. C., Jr. (Yale For. School, ’18), 2nd Lt., 
Bat. B, 347th Fld. Art., Camp Lewis, Wash. 

Wakeman, W. J. (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), Ist Lt., 
Sig. Res. Corps, Spruce Production Division. 

Walsh, Harry A., Capt. Quartermaster’s Dept., 
5: Sis es oe 

Walter, Roy Irving (Biltmore), Camp Jackson, 

i 

W. altermire, Kenneth L., Av. Sec., Signal Corps, 
forest ranger. U. S. F. 

Ward, Herbert S., Master Png. 116th Engrs., A. 
E. &.,. clerk, U.S. F, 

Warner, F. T. (Mich. ae. steal, 16), 2nd Lt. 

Warren, Avra M., 2nd a" National Army, Ist 
Bat., 310th Inf., Camp Dix, N. J. 

Warren, M. (Univ. of Cal.), 10th Engineers 

(Forest). 

Warren, Weis (Univ. of Minn.), U. S. Marine 
Corps, 7lst Co., 7th Reg. 

Waters, Louis H., 20th Engineers (Forest), Am. 
Univ., Wash., D. C., S. 

Watkins, T. B. (Penn. State Cal. 16), Fifth 
Engineers. 

Watson, Clarence W. (Yale ex., 718), Barracks 5, 
F 17, Camp Merritt. N 

Weaver, Louis E., O. T. C., ‘Corps, Frederictown, 
Pa, forest assistant, U. S. F. S. 

Webb, Walter R., Asst. Engineer in Forest 
Products, Radio Serv. 

Webber, Burr (Iowa State Col. ex, 719), 10th 
Coast a Ft. Riley, Cal. 

Weber, G. C .(N. Y. State College of Forestry, ’16), 


3 Ss 

Weis, Warren (Minn. For. Sch.), U. S. Marine 
Corps, 71st Co., 7th Reg., Santiago de ot 

Weitknecht, Robert H., Ist Lt., F. Art., U. S. A. 
P. ©. No. 78, A. 2. 2., forest assist ide U. 
=. &. S 

Weiwel, R. W. (Iowa State Col., °19), Amb. 
Driver, Camp Bowie, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Welby, Harry H. (Biltmore), 10th Engineers 
(Forest). 

Weldin, Neil (Iowa State Col. ex, 18). 

Welty, Clarence, 20th Eng. (For.), Co. F, 4th Bn., 
American Univ., Wash., D. 

Wells, Arthur B (Mt. Alto, ’11), Bat. E, 76th Fld. 
Art., roa Shelby, Hattiesburg, Miss., Pa. 
Dept. For. 

Wentling, Floyd, 10th Engineers (Forest), state 
forest warden 

Westveld, Marinus (Yale, ’16), forest examiner, 


F. 

Wheeler, fe (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), 20th Eng. 
a 5B 

White, Martin E., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 

White, Sylver J., Co. B, Marine Barracks, Mare 
Island Vallejo, Calif. (Forest Ranger, U. S. 


F. S.) 

bai William E. o. pe. Col., °10), 10th 
Engr. (For.), Co. D., 2nd Bn., A. E. 5 France, 
forest examiner, Ri S. F. aA 

Whitney. Raymond (Yale, '15), 20th Engineers. 

Wieslander, A. E. (Univ. ‘of Cal., Univ. of Mich,, 
16), 20th Engineers (Forest). 

Gilbert H. (Univ. of Minn., 13), Set., 
20th U. S. Eng. (For.), A. 

Wilcox, J M., Corp. Inf. (Univ. A Wash., 720). 

Wilder, Raymond T., 20th Engineers. (For- 
est). Mass. For. Dept 

Wilfond, J. E. (Penn. State Col., ’14), 10th En- 
gineers (Forest). 

Wilkerson, Alvin E., Co. D, 10th Bn., 20th ae: 
(For.), Reg. Hdars., A. Zt. ¥F. lS. 3 

Williams, Harold T., 20th Eng. 

U.. >. £. 


‘ (For.), ces 
guard, 


Ss. 

bie ay ¥ yes (Yale, ’08), Ist Lt. 10th Eng. 
(For.), 

Williams, Robert C. (Wyman Sch. Woods, ’17), 
Corp., 2d O. F. A., Battery A. 


Wilson, D. M. (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), 2nd Lt., Cav., 
Troop B, 8th U. S. Cav. 

Wilson, F. G. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 

Wilson, Gakeet (Univ. of Minn., °18), Capt. Co. 
F, Ist N. D., Charlotte, N. C. 

Wilson, ee (Ore. Ag. Sch.), Army and Navy 
ee ee 


Wilson, Stanley F. (Yale For. School, ’14), Bat. 
C, 19th Fld. Art., Camp Stanley, Texas, forest 

Wingett, Charles V. (Univ. of Mont. ts 10th En- 
gineers (For.), forest ranger, U. F. S. 

Winter, William (Yale ex., 707), "Adjt, ‘ ‘Aero Genl. 
Supply Depot, Garden City, 1. 

Winn, Courtland S., Jr., 20th * a (Forest), 
Forest Ranger, U.S. 

Wirt, William (Univ. of Wash., 18), Amb. Corps. 

Wise, Lloyd (Ohio State, ’17). 

Wisner, — —., Corp. 20th Eng. (Forest), (Syra- 
cuse, 717). 

Wissink, Walter C., clerk, U. S. F. S. 

Withington, George T. eo ‘New England 
Saw Mill Units, Scotland. 

Wohlenburg, E. F., 2nd Lt., 10th Eng. (Forest), 
forest examiner, U. S. F S., France. 

Wold, Henry F., Ordnance School, Eugene, Ore- 
gon, U. F. S. 

Wolf, A. L. (Mich. Ag. Col.). 

Wolf, S. L. (Pa. State Col., °12), Ist Lt. 10th 
Eng. (Forest). 

were Kenneth (Univ. of Mont.), 10th Engr 

For.), forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Wolfe, Stanley L. (Penn. State, ’12); Ist Lt. 10th 
(For.), A. E. F., France, Us. FS. 

Woot ‘mas P. (Yale ex., 718), Provisional Co. 
No. 1, Amer. Ord. Base Depot * France, 
Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y 

Wood, Homer (Ohio State Univ., '17), ‘Quarter- 
master’s Dept., O. N. G. 

Woodburn, How ard (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), 116th Eng. 

Woodruff, James A., Lt.-Col. commanding 10th 
Eng. (For.), France. 

Weare Ward N. (Univ. of Mont.), 20th Eng. 
( 


Woodward, William M. H., Ist Lt., O. T. C., 
Camp Humgurer. Belvoir, Va., mineral exami- 
ner, U. S. F. 

Woods, J. B., Ist is. 10th Eng. (Forest). 

Woods, L. R. (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), Sgt., Light Art. 
Woolsey, Theodore S., Jr. (Yale, ’02), Maj., 10th 
Eng. (For.), Am. Exped. Forces, France. 
Work, Herman (Penn. State, ’10); Ist Lt. 10th 

Eng. (For.), deputy forest supervisor, U. S. 


Wright, Clifford A. (Univ. of Wash., 17), Sgt., 
Quartermaster’s Corps, Camp Johnson, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Wright, Mark (Ore. Ag. Sch. For.), 30th Eng. 
Wulff, Johannes (Yale For. soe eg Go. a 
504th Engrs., Serv. Bn., A. E. F. 
Wyatt, Robert L. (Wyman Soe "Woods, 16), Co. 

B, 10th Eng. (For.). 

Wycoff, Garnett (Ohio State, ’13), 10th pagpnecss. 

Wygle, L. P. (lowa State Col. ex, 14), Co. D, 
20th Eng. (For.), A. E. F. 

Wyllie, James +s Co. Ae ~— Eng. (For.), A. E. 
F., France, ; 

Wyman, Hiram (Univ. # Minn., ’15), 10th U. S. 
Eng. (For.), E. F., France. 

Wyman, tg W., Military Aeronautics, forest 
supervisor, U. S. F. 

Wynne, Sedman (vale, 10), Dept. of Military 
Aeronautics, Ohio State Univ., training as 
second officer of Av. Sec. 


ATES (Ore. Ag. For. Sch.), 2nd Lt., R. O. T. 
C., San Francisco. 

Yeager, W. R. (lowa State Col. ex, 719), Co. D, 
4th Bn., 20th Eng. (For.), EF: 
Yeomans, E. j. (Yale For. School, _’12), 20th Eng. 

(For.), forest ranger, U. S. 
Young, ran E., 20th Eng. (For forest guard, 


. For. Sch.), 10th Eng. 


Young, cL. e dnd Lt. Inf. Univ, of Wash., 17). 

Youngs, Lt. "Homer S., 16th , 288, care of 
Adjutant General, War ah Washington, 
BD: SUS. 8. 3 


AHN, George D. (Univ. of Wash., ’20), Coast 
Art. Corps. 
Zeller, R. A., Co. E, 161st U. S. ant. Camp 
Mills, L. I., N. Y., forest assistant, U. - 
Ziegler, E. A. (Direc. Penn. State For. a » Mt. 
Alto), Capt. Coast Art. Serv., Box 129, Fortress 
Monroe, Va., Pa. Dept. For. 
Ziegler. Robert H., forest ranger, U. S. F. S. 
Zimmerman, Conrad W., Signal Corps, Engr. in 
Forest Products, U. S. F. S. 


F. S. 
Young, Ellsworth (Ore. A 


FOREST RANGERS IN THE MOVIES. 


An exhaustive study, showing the work 
that is being done by the forest rangers in 
the United States, has been announced by 
the Universal Film Manufacturing Company 
as a feature of its weekly moving-picture 
service. These pictures were posed under 
the direction of forest rangers themselves 
and they indicate graphically the work re- 
quired of these men in protecting our State 
and National forests. 
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The writer has just returned from a trip 


to California, Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. In San Francisco he 
had the great pleasure of attending a meet- 
ing of the California Section of the Society 
of American Foresters, at which a very in- 
teresting discussion of light burning took 
place and fire protection methods were 
talked over. The situation seems far from 


satisfactory and it seems no practical steps 


can be taken until extended studies show 
just how much damage is done by light 
burning. It was very encouraging to see 
such close co-operation between the graz- 
ing interests and the Forest Service and 
the State Service as represented by the 
University. 

A most enjoyable afternoon was spent 
in looking over Professor Mulford’s new 
quarters at Berkeley. He is certainly to be 
congratulated on them and on the acquire- 
ment of some of the wonderful exhibits | 
from the Exposition. The splendid war 
work being done by the University of Cali- | 
fornia is beyond praise. 

In Portland, Oregon, a visit was made 
to the office of the Western Forestry and | 
Conservation Association, where were seen 
the excellent slides designed by E. T. Allen, 
for use in advertising fire protection in the 
moving picture theatres. Mr. Allen told 
about the new kerosene flame thrower that 
they use for burning brush and for clearing | 
trails, which should be a very useful tool 
for fire protective work. With it trails | 
can be burnt out without danger during 
wet weather much quicker than they could 
be cut. Also by its use the cost of brush | 
burning could be much reduced. 


In Victoria a visit was made to the | 
Chief Forester. He is carrying on, under 
great difficulties, so many of the British 
Columbia Forest Service having gone to 
the front. The Dominion Forest Branch un- | 
der Mr. VanDusen, in Vancouver, reports | 
the same state of affairs. Messrs. Mac- 
Millan and Craig are engaged respectively 
in the production and inspection of spruce 
for aeroplanes. 
Board is doing splendid work along these | 
lines and the amount of spruce being gotten 
out is steadily increasing. 


Dr. Judson Clark is devoting a great | 
deal of time and energy to work for civic | 


their own lines and beginning 


The Imperial Munitions | 


activity in western timber properties. Mr. 

P. L. Lyford is taking an Eastern trip. 
Dr. Howe of the University of Toronto 

is planning for the continuation of his in- 


} 


vestigative work, begun last summer, on the | 
condition of cut-over pulpwood lands. He | 


expects to put out three parties and to 
establish permanent sample plots. The 
Laurentide Company, the Riordon Pulp & 
Paper Company and the Quebec Forest 
Service will all co-operate with the Com- 
mission of Conservation in this work. 


The second annual meeting of the New 
3runswick Forest Club, Ltd., was held at 
the University of New Brunswick on April 
12th, and the following officers elected: 
President, W. B. Snowball, President of 
J. B. Snowball Company, Ltd., Dean R. B. 
Miller of the New Brunswick Forest 
School, Vice-President, and Mr. L. S. Webb 
of the New Brunswick Forest Service, 
Secretary-Treasurer. The Hon. E. A. 
Smith, Minister of Lands and Mines, was 


| elected life member and many new mem- 


bers were admitted. Some _ interesting 
papers were read and a number of impor- 
tant resolutions dealing with the adminis- 
tration and protection of New Brunswick’s 
forest lands were prepared for transmission 
to the Government. 


Mr. J. B. Gareau, Forester to the J. B. 


Snowball Company, reports that last sum- 


mer they made 5 per cent estimates over 
100 square miles of area at a cost of four 
cents per acre. Actual cutting operations 
on lands previously cruised showed that 
the estimates proved to be 944 per cent 


| of the actual quantity cut on the whole of 


the ground to which the estimates applied. 


| The forester has succeeded in very materi- 


ally reducing logging waste. 

L ’Association des Ingenieurs Forestiers 
de Quebec continues its activities and many 
articles have been contributed by its mem- 


| bers to local newspapers and journals. Two 


of its members, Messrs. Gagne and Gobeil, 
have left the Quebec Forest Service to 
work for the Brown Company, Ltd., at La 
Tuque. 


Lt. H. R. Christie, formerly of the British 


: | Columbia Forest Service has been awarded 
education and betterment and both he and | 


Mr. MacMillan are members of the Rotary 
Club. | 
Messrs. Lyford, of Clark and Lyford, and | 
J. D. Lacey and Company, are busy in 
report 


the Military Cross for heroic action. 


Fourteen members of the B. C. Forest 
Service have laid down their lives for 


their country. 
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NATIONAL 
FOREST 


TIMBER 


FOR SALE 


oo ag bids will be received 
by the District Forester, 

114 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, Calif., up to and in- 
cluding June 20, 1918, for all the 
merchantable dead timber stand- 
ing or down, and all the live 
timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing 
about 2,615 acres within Sec- 
tions 1-2-3-4-9-10-11-12-14-15-16 
and 22, T. 24 N., R. 10 E. and 


| Sections 33-34 and 35, T. 25 N., 
|R. 10 E., M. D. M., Taylor- 
| Sockum Creeks Watershed, Plu- 


| mas National Forest, Calif., es- 
timated to be 44,000,000 ft. B. M. 


'-more or less of yellow pine, 


sugar pine, Douglas fir, red fir, 
white fir and incense cedar tim- 
ber. No bid less than $3.00 per 


| M ft. for yellow pine, $3.50 per 





M ft. for sugar pine, $1.50 per 
M ft. for Douglas and red fir, 
$.75 per M ft. for white fir, $1.25 
per M ft. for incense cedar, and 
$.50 per M ft. for unmerchant- 
able material to be taken at the 
option of the purchaser, will be 
considered. Deposit with bid 
$2000.00. 

The right to reject any and 
all bids reserved. Before bids 
are submitted, full information 
concerning the timber, condi- 
tions of sale and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from 

the 


FOREST SUPERVISOR 


QUINCY, CALIF. 











CURRENT 
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LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST FOR APRIL, 1918 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the library of the United States Forest Service.) 


FORESTRY AS A WHOLE 

Proceedings and reports of associations, forest 

officers, etc. 

Great Britain—Reconstruction committee 
Forestry sub-committee. Final report. 
105 p. London, 1918. 

Michigan—Public domain commission. 
Proceedings, vol. 8, 1916-17. 422 p. 
Lansing, Mich., 1917. 

New Brunswick—Crown land department. 
Fifty-seventh annual report, for the 
year ended 31st October, 1917. 
pl., maps. Fredericton, N. B., 1918. 

Virginia—State forester. The administra- 
tive report for the calendar years 1916 
and 1917. 81 p. Charlottesville, 1918. 

FOREST BOTANY 

Maine—Forest commission. 
of Maine and how to know them. rey. 
ed. 72 p. il. Augusta, Me. 1917. 

Morton, B. R. and Lewis, R. G. Native 
trees of Canada. 233 p. il. maps. 
Ottawa, 1917. (Canada—Dept. of the 
interior—Forestry Bulletin 
61.) 

FOREST INVESTIGATIONS 

Kenety, W. H. Report of Cloquet forest 
experiment station. 64 p. il. St. Paul, 
Minn., 1917. (Minnesota—Agricultural 
experiment station. Bulletin 169.) 

Korstian, C. F. Value of scientific research 
in forestry. 9 p. Ogden, Utah, 1917. 
SILVICAL STUDIES OF SPECIES 

Kenety, W. H. Preliminary study of white 
spruce in Minnesota. 30 p. il., map. 
St. Paul, Minn., 1917. (Minnesota— 
Agricultural experiment station. Bul- 
letin 168.) 

Mitchell, J. Alfred. Incense cedar. 40 p. 
il., pl, maps. Wash., D. C., 1918. (U. 
S.—Dept. of agriculture. Bulletin 604.) 

FOREST MENSURATION 

Cary, Austin. A manual for northern 
woodsmen. rev. ed. 302 p. il. Cam- 
bridge, Harvard university press, 1918. 

SILVICULTURE 

Natural reproduction 





Forest trees 


branch. 


Howe, C. D. Forest regeneration on cer- | 
tain cut-over pulpwood lands in Que- 
bec. 15 p. Ottawa, Commission of 


conservation, 1918. 

Planting and nursery practice 

Berry, James B. Growing basket willow; 
osier culture. 8 p. il. Athens, Ga., 
1917. (University of Georgia—State 
college of agriculture—Extension divi- 

Circular 67.) 

FOREST PROTECTION 


sion. 


Diseases 

Minnesota—State entomologist. Work on 
pine blister rust in Minnesota, 1917. 
32 p. il, maps. St. Paul, Minn., 1917. 
(Circular 45.) 

Fire 

California—State board of forestry. The 
governor has proclaimed April 18, 1918, 
fire prevention day; a lesson. 14 p. 
il. Sacramenta, Cal., 1918. 


206 p. | 


FOREST ADMINISTRATION 

Leavitt, Clyde. Forestry progress in Cana- 
da in 1917. 20 p. pl. Ottawa, Com- 
mission of conservation, 1918. 

United States—Dept. of agriculture—Forest 
service. National forest areas, Jan. l, 
191). 8 p. map. Wash., D. C., 1918. 

FOREST ECONOMICS 

Dana, Samuel T. Forestry and community 
development. 35 p. pl. Wash., D. C., 
1918. (U. S—Dept. of agriculture. 
Bulletin 638.) 

FOREST UTILIZATION 

California—State board of forestry. Wood 

2 p. Sacramento, 


utilization service. 
1918. (Circular 6.) 

Lumber industry 

Butler, Ovid M. The distribution of soft- 
wood lumber in the middle west; re- 
tail distribution. Studies of the lumber 
industry, pt. 9. 100 p. diagrs. Wash., 
D. C., 1918. (U. S—Dept. of agricul- 
ture. Report no. 116.) 

3utler, Ovid M. The distribution of soft- 
wood lumber in the middle west; 
wholesale distribution. Studies of the 
lumber industry, pt. 8. 96 p. map, 
diagrs. Wash., D. C., 1917. (U. S— 
Dept. of agriculture. Report no. 115.) 
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FISKE wi LAWN 
FENCING 


A Sensible Lawn Fence 


This inexpensive, sensible fencing is 





















suitable for lawns and gardens every- 
where. It not only protects against 
trespass and destruction butis decidedly 
decorative as well. 

The open wire mesh permits a view 
of your property and the nice construc- 
tion of the iron top rail and sturdy sup- 
porting posts, adds to the neatness and 
attractiveness of your lawn. 

Fiske wrought iron railings, entrance gates. 
lamp standards, grilles, garden vases, foun- 
tains, tennis court and farm enclosures are 
described in our catalogue. 

Fiske wire fencing is made in various types. 
All parts heavily galvanized by hot spelter pro- 
cess and rustproof posts, deep-set-in-concrete 
are in place to stay. Catalogue on request. 


J. W. FISKE IRON WORKS 
101-102 Park Place, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1858 53 
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Southern pine association. Before the 
Committee on commerce, U. S. Senate..... 
to investigate all matters connected 
with the building of merchant vessels 
under the direction of the U. S. shipping 
board emergency fleet corporation; 
statement on behalf of the Southern 


pine association and Southern pine 
emergency bureau. 44 p. Wash., D. 
C., 1918. 

White pine bureau. Classified recom- 


mended uses for white pine in house 
construction, and white pine standard 
grading rules. 197 p. il. St. Paul, 
Minn., 1917. 

Wood-using industries 

Besley, F. W. Fire wood to relieve the 
coal shortage. 4p. il. Baltimore, Md., 
1918. (Maryland—State board of for- 
estry. Forestry leaflet no. 19.) 

Lunak, S. E. Effect of varying certain 
cooking conditions in the production 


of sulphite pulp from spruce. 24 p. 
il., pl. diagrs. Wash., D. C., 1918. 
(U. S—Dept. of agriculture. Bulle- 


tin 620.) 
MacDonald, G. B. Wood fuel for Iowa. 
6 p. Ames, Ia., 1918. 


Michigan—Fuel administration. The price 





of fuel wood. 8 p. Lansing, Mich., 
1918. 

Minnesota—Fuel administration. Coal 
conservation and wood fuel. 16 p. St. 


Paul, 1918. 

Minnesota—Fuel administration. Cordwood 
producers; information furnished to 
Minnesota forest service for distribu- 


tion. 6 p. St. Paul, 1918. 
Minnesota—Fuel administration. Tama- 
rack, the liberty fuel. 3 p. St. Paul, 
Minn., 1918. 
Minnesota—Fuel administration. Wood 
fuel and democracy. 4 p. St. Paul, 


1918. 

United States—Dept. of commerce—Bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce. 
Chilean market for paper, paper pro- 
ducts, and printing machinery, by 
Robert S. Barrett. pl. Wash., D. C., 
1917. (Special agents series no. 153.) 

United States—Dept. of commerce—Bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce. 
Markets for paper, paper products and 
printing machinery in Cuba and Pana- 
ma, by Robert S. Barrett. 44 p. Wash., 
D. C., 1917. (Special agents series 
no. 132.) 

United States—Dept. of commerce—Bureau 
of foreign and domestic commerce. 
Paper, paper products and printing 
machinery in Peru, Bolivia, and Ecua- 
dor, by Robert S. Barrett. 77 p. Wash., 


D. C., 1917. (Special agents series 
no. 143.) 
United States—Shipping board—Emer- 


gency fleet corporation. Yellow pine 
ship: specifications for the construc- 
tion of a standard wood steamship. 
83 p. Wash., D. C., 1917. 

United States—Shipping board—Emer- 
gency fleet corporation. Timber sched- 
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ule and specifications for standard 
wood steamship. Gulf and Atlantic 
coast; largely southern yellow pine. 
rev. Jan. 1, 1918. 27 p. Wash., D. C,, 
1918. 
WOOD TECHNOLOGY 
Pearson, R. S. Note on kokan or lam- | 
patia timber, Duabanya sonneratioides. 
8 p. pl. Calcutta, 1917. (India— me | 
Forest dept. Forest bulletin 36.) i Se 
Pearson, R. S. Note on the contraction and | ii ; 
warping which takes plece in Pinus | Ch e jaf 
longifolia timber while seasoning. 6 p. | id Plan To Use This ih 
pl. diagrs. Calcutta, 1917. (India— | WH | 
Forest dept. Forest bulletin no. 37.) | ; > 
WOOD PRESERVATION | i Varnish 
Berry, James B. Prolonging the life of | 
nem toes. Fe BAO CO, Most contractors know var- 
1917. (Georgia state college of agri- " . | Tl ints k aie a ‘ f 
culture—Extension division. Circular | | nish. 1e5 } Now 1t doesn t pay 
66.) to give their clients cheap var- 
AUXILIARY SUBJECTS 


Animal industry nish--the kind that brings trouble § 
Baker, Eustace Thurston. Sheep diseases. | | later on. 
237 p. il., pl. Chicago, American jour- i 








nal of veterinary medicine, 1916. 
Architecture 


American institute of architects—Struc- | | Murphy Varnish 


tural service dept. Structural service 


es ee 


book, vol. 1. Wash., D. C., 1918. MW “the varnish that lasts longest” 
Aviation if t 
All the world’s aircraft. 8th ed. il. Lon- y} } . ; : 1 f 4 i, 

don and Edinburgh, S. Low, Marston l|t 1s the 1deal varnis Or contracting | 

& Co, Itd., 1917. ; H and large scale use. It flows so § 
Barber, H. The aeroplane speaks. 144 p. 0 y a aie a) ee : : 

ett oe i, freely and is so easily applied that 

1917. # it cuts down labor costs. It is § 
Geology i, 


less expensive on a square-foot- 
per-gallon basis, for a little goes 
a long way. 


O’Hara, Cleophas C. A bibliography of | 
the geology and mining interests of the | 
Black Hills region. 216 p. map. Rapid | 
City, S. D., 1917. (South Dakota | 


school of mines—Dept. of geology. | ; Use these longest-lasting fin- 
Bulletin no. 11.) | " h f i b : d 
semeieidinss panini | HM} ishes tor economy, Deauty an i 
i" 


Miscellaneous periodicals | durabi lity. 
Aerial age, April 1, 1918—The use of spruce is ; 


in aeroplane construction, by J. A. | a 
Newlin, p. 162-3. | Murphy Transparent Interior 
Aerial age, April 15, 1918—Dry kilns ; a Murphy Transparent Spar 
safety factor in aeroplane construction, . 
by Victor R. Jose, p. 258-9. if Murphy Transparent Floor 
American city, Jan., 1918—Importance of I" 
well-shaded city streets, by J. G. Bren- | 
nan, p. 69-75. 
Aviation, March 15, 1918—Physical prop- 
erties of airplane woods, by C. H. 
Congdon, p. 223-5. 
Aviation, April 1, 1918—Organized airplane | 


or 


Murphy Nogloss Interior 


Murphy Semi-Gloss Interior 


Murphy Univernish 
Murphy White Enamel 
Murphy Enamel Undercoating 


spruce production, by J. Frederic ih 
Thorne, p. 289-93. ; I 


Breeders’ gazette, March 21, 1918—Sheep it Write for full information. 
on western ranges, by Roscoe M. 
Wood, p. 599-600. | 


Country gentleman, March 16, 1918.—Chop- 
ping for home fires, by J. Kelly Wright, | 
p. 8. | 

Country life, London, Feb. 16, 1918—Trees 
for economic planting, by A. D. Web- 
ster, p. 166-8. | a 

Farm and fireside, March, 1918—The con- | hs ANA 
fession of a timber buyer, by John | tx ‘ pc en - ee 
Calderhead, p. 7, 21. —————— SS _———______E_===_ 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


ee 


: i Newark Chicago 
| 
i} 


Dorgal! Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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TREE-FOG Drives Vicious Pests 


From Shade Trees 
HOUSANDS of 


tree owners credit their beautiful 
trees to the thoroughness of 


American shade 


sturdy 


TREE-FOG, the super-spray produc- | 


ed by Hayes High Pressure Sprayers. 
These results are due to the vapory 
texture of the spray which drives out 
all the microscopical pests and dis- 
eases usually missed by coarse, heavy 
sprays. Shade tree 
necessity. The 
shade trees is menaced by vermin and | 


disease. 
TREE-FOG | 
SPRAYERS — 


for Thorough Shade Tree Spraying 





turn any solution into spray of vapory 
fineness. Tree-Fog penetrates into every 
nook and cranny—every crack and crevice, 
like a fog. Pests and disease which lurk in 
microscropical places are routed out. 


High Pressure Guaranteed 


Hayes Tree-Fog Sprayers are tested to 500 Ibs. 
pressure—guarantced to maintain 300 Ibs. pressure 
at full rated capacities. 
to fog any kind of trees! All Hayes equipment 
guaranteed to give perfect service. Hayes outfits 
are now widely used in municipal and government 
shade tree work and on thousands of private 
estates. Write at once for complete catalog of 
equipment. We are prepared to answer any 
queries regarding shade tree spraying. 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY 


MAKERS OF CELEBRATED “FRUIT-FOG” SPRAYERS 
DEPT. Z GALVA, ILL. 
——— 


SS! woe —_ 
PRESERVE YOUR TREES 
We are Tree Experts and our 
workmen are Trained Tree 
Surgeons in the MILLANE 
METHOD of caring for Trees 
that have been neglected. Ask 
our representative to submit a 

o report on the condition of your 
The Millane Tree Expert Company trees. Send for booklet “Trees 
131 Main St, MIDDLETOWN, CONN. The Care They Should Have.”’ 
























Now is the time to find out 


LET US LOOK OVER YOUR TREES 
The Bartlett Wa if they are ailing and if so, 
to have their ailments 


permanently cured, the 
permanent “‘Bartlett Way.’ Our 
inspection will be entirely free 
from charge or obligation. Informa- 
tive book “Tree Health’ will soon 
be ready for you. Send us your 
name and this book will be sent to 
you as soon as it is ready. 


THE F. A. BARTLETT CO. 544 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 











spraying is a | 
vigor and beauty of 


We make special nozzles | 


American 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 

Farm and fireside, April, 1918—Maple 
sugar in the making, by James Lamp- 
man, p. 16. 


Gardener’s chronicle, March 2, 1918—Col- | 


lecting tree seeds, by A. D. Webster, 


p. 85-6. 

Good roads, 
in North Carolina, 
p. 190, 194-5. 

Journal of agriculture, Feb. 1, 1918— 
Marketing woodlot products in Mis- 
souri, by George N. Lamb, p. 25. 

Missouri botanical garden bulletin, Feb., 
1918.—Quinine, p. 25-6. 

Munsey, April, 1918——Our national parks 
for the American people, by 
T. Mather, p. 661-75. 

New country life, April, 1918—Woodland 
development and by-product of fuel, 
by Hans J. Koehler and F. F. Moon, 
p. 50-2. 

Philippine journal of science, Sec. C., Nov., 
1917.—The rate of growth of Podocar- 
pus imbricatus at the top of Mt. 
3anahao, Luzon, P. I., by William H. 

317-29. 

1918.—Photographing the 
forests, by F. A. Waugh, p. 59-63. 

Plant world, Feb., 1918—Some dynamic 
studies of Long Island vegetation, by 
Roland M. Harper, p. 38-46. 

| Queensland agricultural journal, March, 
1918 —Killing green timber with ar- 
senic, by: C. W. Burrows, p. 113-14. 

Rhodora, April, 1918—Notes on Betula; 
by W. W. Ashe, p. 63-4. 

Road-maker, March, 1918.—Palisades in- 
terstate park on the Hudson, by W. A 
Welch, p. 7-10; New features in brick 
and wood pavements, by Clifford Older, 
p. 16-17. 

Scientific American, Feb. 16, 1918—A cable 
break for a lumber camp, p. 145; Are 

If so, why the 


April 6, 1918—Roadside trees 
zq J. S. Holmes, 


Brown, p 
Photo-era, Feb., 


we building real ships? 


delays and doubts? by A. C. Laut, 
p. 150-1, 156. 
Scientific American, March 2, 1918—An 


automobile bedy in one piece, p. 191. 
Scientific American, March 9, 1918—The 

soap-nut tree, p. 209. 
Scientific American, March 16, 

tree-felling machine, p. 233. 
United States—Dept. of agriculture. Jour- 

nal of agricultural research, March 18, 

1918.—Effects of misletoe on young 

conifers, by James R. Weir, p. 715-18. 
Trade journals and consular reports 


1918 —A 


American lumberman, March 2, 1918—New 


type may solve wooden ship problem, 
p. 38-9, 57. 

American lumberman, March 9, 1918.— 
Laminated ribs in wooden ship con- 
struction, p. 33. 

lumberman, March 16, 1918.— 

What is cost? by Wilson Compton, 

p. 32-3; The position of the whole- 

saler in the lumber business, by 

Leonard L. Shertzer, p. 33; A hand 


Stephen | 





stump puller that pts stumps, p. 54. | 


American lumberman, March 23, 1918— 
How to determine production costs of 


southern pine, by Charles S. Keith, 
p. 44-5. 

American lumberman, March 30, 1918.— 
Wood is extensively used for shoe 
soles in Germany, p. 26; Fleet corpora- 
tion personnel and purposes, p. 29-30; 
Portable band saw mill proves prac- 
ticable, p. 41. 

American lumberman, April 13, 1918—How 
to build a logging railroad with a 
ditcher, p. 33; What is needed in air- 
planes for forest rangers, by K. E. 
Kennedy, p. 39; Gambrel roof dairy 
barn with large storage mow, p. 40. 

Building age, March, 1918—How a suc- 
cessful country lumber dealer handled 
one of the most vexing problems of the 
retailer, by F. Kneisler, p. 174-6. 

Canada lumberman, March 15, 1918—How 
wireless works in Forest service, by 
Wm. L. Fletcher, p. 27-8; Properties 
of Canadian Douglas fir, p. 33. 

Engineering and contracting, March 6, 
1918.—Causes of expansion trouble in 
wood black pavements in Texas cities, 
p. 236-7 

Engineering and contracting, March 20, 
1918.—Void, weight and fuel value of 
cord wood, p. 282. 

Engineering and contracting, March 27, 
1918—New type of wooden steamship 
launched recently, p. 324-5. 

General electric review, Feb., 
tricity in logging and saw 
E. H. Horstkotte, p. 151-61. 

Gulf Coast lumberman, March 15, 1918.— 
Ship building along the Gulf Coast, 
by Charles N. Crowell, p. 49-50. 

Hardwood record, March 25, 1918— 
Australian veneer woods, p. 27-8. 

Journal of electricity, Feb. 15, 1918—The 
making of an aeroplane, p. 176-7. 


1918.—Elec- 
mills, by 


Journal of industrial and engineering chem- 


istry, April, 1918—Sulfite turpentine, 
by A. W. Schorger, p. 258-60; The 
effect of incomplete distillation on the 
yield of products in the destructive dis- 
tillation of birch, by R. C. Palmer, p. 
260-2; The influence of moisture on 
the yield of products in the destructive 
distillation of hardwood, by R. C. Pal- 
mer and H. Cloukey, p. 262-4; The 
effect of catalyzers on the yield of 
products in the destructive distillation 
of hardwoods, by R. C. Palmer, p. 
264-8; Some experiments on the pulp- 
ing of extracted yellow pine chips by 
the sulfate process, by Otto Kress and 
Clinton Textor, p. 268-70. 

Lumber trade journal, April 15, 1918— 
Specifications for dogwood billet re- 
quirements for shuttle blocks, p. 37. 

Lumber world review, March 25, 1918.— 
Opportunities which southern lumber- 
men are passing by, Austin Cary, p 


34-6. 
Mississippi Valley lumberman, April 5, 
1918.—Spruce production in Pacific 


northwest, p. 38 . 
Municipal journal, March 23, 1918—Wood 
block pavement on Washington boule- 
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Are you on the Mailing List for Catalog of 


Pine and Oak Help Each Other 
Mii lL nn nnn 


CURRENT 


Hicks Nurseries? 








It will confirm your de- 
cisions on fitting your 
selection of trees to your 
soil and climate. It offers 
trees for dry and acid 
soils and moist soils in 
the same region. Many 
nurseries on alkaline soils 
do not specialize on oaks 
and pines. 


Trees 20 years old can 
be selected now. They 
are guaranteed to grow 
satisfactorily or replaced 
free. 








Isaac Hicks & Son 
Westbury, Nassau Co., N. Y. 





vard, Indianapolis, by Charles C. 
Brown, p. 241-2. 

Municipal journal, March 30, 1918.—Oil 
for creosoting wood paving blocks, p. 
260-1. 

Packages, March, 1918—Box industry in 
New Hampshiree, p. 20. 

Packages, April, 1918—The box woods, p. 
18. 

Paper, April 10, 1918—Pulping yellow pine 
chips, by Otto Kress and Clinton K. 
Textor, p. 13-14. 

Pioneer western lumberman, March 15, 
1918—Lumber supply of the United 
States, p. 12-13. 

Railway review, March 16, 1918—Screw 
spike tests of the Pennsylvania R. R. 
system, p. 384-5. 

Southern lumberman, March 30, 1918— 
The marketing of lumber, by H. F. 
Holtzclaw, p. 31-2. 

Southern lumberman, 
American lumber 
Chile, p. 29. 

Timber trades journal, Feb. 2, 1918—The 
Corsican pine as a timber tree, by 
A. D. Webster, p. 168. 

Timber trades journal, March 2, 1918— 
The strength of pitprops, by Fred L. 
Booth, p. 311-13; The paper making 
industry ; forests consumed in a day, by 
R. W. Sindall, p. 333; The home 
nursery, by W. P. Greenfield, p. 337-8. 

Timber trades journal, March 23, 1918— 
United States for aeroplane 
manufacture, p. 419. 

Timberman, March, 1918.—Spruce riving 
machine tested, p. 32D; A study of the 
grades of lumber produced from Cali- 


1918.— 
lands; 


April 18, 
in foreign 


woods 
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Trees For Forest Planting 


Millions of Spruce and Pine in our 


nurseries. Let us supply your wants. 


Write for our descriptive price list. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


KEENE, N. H. 











W. & T. SMITH CO. 


Geneva Nursery 





NURSERY STOCK 
AT WHOLESALE 





SEND FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICE LIST 





GENEVA, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN-GROWN 
TREES 


OUR stocks of trees, shrubs 

and plants are not cur- 
tailed hy the stoppage of 
foreign shipments. We sell | 
Andorra-grown. 








Catalog on request 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
Box 200, Chestnut Hill, Phila., Penna. 














FORESTRY SEEDS 


I OFFER AT SPECIAL PRICES 
Pinus strobus Picea Englemanni 
Pseudo-tsuga Doug- Picea Pungens 
lassi Thuya Occidentalis 
Pinus Ponderosa Pinus taeda 
and many other varieties, all of this 
season’s crop and of good quality. 
Samples upon request. Send for my 
catalogue containing full list of varieties, 


THOMAS J. LANE 
TREE SEEDSMAN 


Dresher Pennsylvania 




















Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 


Seedlings TREE SEEDS Transplants 
$3.00 Write for prices on $8.00 
per 1000 large quantities per 1000 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 




















Or chids en eae in Or- 


collect, import, 
grow, sell and export this class of plants 
er eng 
ur illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of Orchids may be had on application. yee 
special list of freshly imported unestab- 
lished Orchids. 


ds 
LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 


HILL’S 
Seedlings and Transplants 


ALSO TREE SEEDS 














FOR REFORESTING 


EST for over half a century. All lead- 

ing hardy sorts, grown in immense 
quantities. Prices lowest. Quality 
highest. Forest Planter’s Guide, also 
price lists are free. Write today and 
mention this magazine. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


BOX 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 








Your co-operation with your own magazine will boost 
American Forestry to an exalted position among advertis- 
ing media. One way to co-operate is to patronize our 
advertisers, or ask for suggestions and advice. 
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| TREE 
SEEDS 


quality extending over 

'acentury. They are reliable | 

‘and you need reliability first 
'in planting trees. 


_and your country. 


For restful comfortable 
shade, for rich green beauty, 
for the prevention of floods, 
for the provision of vital 
necessities in war time — 
ships, airplanes, houses, rail- 
road ties, telegraph poles, fruit 
and so on without end—we 
must have trees. 


Write for catalog con- 
taining valuable informa- 
tion which will be sent free 
on request. 


J. M. Thorburn & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1802 


53-55 S. Barclay Street 
through to 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK 











HORBURN’S Seeds | 


have a reputation for | 


Plant Thorburn’s tree 
_ seeds and you serve yourself | | 














AMERICAN FORESTRY 


A Text Book on Forestry 


In its relation to grazing grounds in the 
West is an art and science on which there 
has been no important body of comprehen- 
sive, authorative information until the pub- 
lication of 


Western cones Grounds and Forest Ranges 


y WILL C. BARNES 
of the Forest dan of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

This is an illustrated volume of 390 pages 
which the author hopes “will be of use to 
the young men who are taking up forestry 
as their life-work.” He discusses all the 
practical problems with which employes of 
the Forest Service in the 160,000,000 acres 
of western grazing grounds have to con- 
tend. Price, $2 prepaid. 

More than. 140 original illustrations 
graphically supplement the text. In the ap- 
pendix a list of definitions of words and ex- 
pressions in common use among western 
stockmen is given, and the index is note- 
worthy for its completeness. 

Adapted especially to the needs of stu- 
dents and young men intending to enter the 
Forest Service, colleges and schools giv- 
ing instructions in forestry will find this 
book invaluable for reference and class- 
room. 

Mr. Barnes was for years a ranchman in 
New Mexico. He has traveled extensively 
in the forest ranges. He was at one time a 
member of the New Mexico territorial legis- 
lature. For the past few years he has been 
connected with the Forest Service as In- 
spector of Grazing. 

Send for catalog giving table of contents. 
Address 


The Breeder’s Gazette, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WE MAKE THE 


ENGRAVINGS} 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
MAGAZINE 


OUR SPECIALTY 


is THe “BETTER GRADE FINISH oF 


DESIGNS & ENGRAVINGS 


in ONE orn MORE COLORS 
FoR MAGAZINES CATALOGUES 
ADVERTISEMENTS Erc 


©, Hacer Tones Line Pvates 
COMBINATION LINE | 
g DurLo-Tongs ano HALF Tones 


; Cotor Process Mutti-Cotors @ 


M GATCHEL & MANNING % 


PHILADELPHIA 





fornia pine, fir and cedar, by Swift 
S. Berry, p. 36-7; The utilization of 
wood waste, by H. K. Benson, p. 38; 
Pino Oregon (Douglas), p. 40-1; Log- 
ging operations in Sweden, by Helge 
Sylven, p. 43; Canadian foresters at 
work in France, p. 66. 
United States daily consular report, March 
26, 1918—British wood and _ timber 
trade in 1917, by Harry A. McBride, 
p. 1150-1. 
United States daily consular report, March 
29, 1918—Lumber needs of Malaga, by 
Louis G. Dreyfus, p. 1205-9. 
United States daily consular report, April 
6, 1918.—Production of rosin and tur- 
pentine in India, by Lucien Memmin- 
ger, p. 84-5; Output of sandal wood 
oil in Mysore, by Lucien Memminger, 
p. 87. 
United States daily consular report, April 
9, 1918—Use of Australian hardwood 
for paving purposes, by J. I. Brittain, 
p. 126-7. 
West Coast lumberman, March 15, 1918.— 
Fir veneers find ever-widening mar- 
kets, p. 42-3; Fir doors a world wide 
standard product, p. 44; Fir the car 
building material par excellence, by 
G. M. Duncan, p. 45, 47; Douglas fir 
ideal wood for silos, by E. B. Wight, 
p. 46-7; Most approved methods used 
in the manufacture of skip knees, by 
Bror L. Grondal, p. 50-1; Cord wood 
vs. board feet, p. 53; Standing timber 
resources of the great West, p. 66-9; 
Airplane spruce timber analysis, p. 68, 
72; Distribution of commercial timber 
on national forests of District 6, by 
by counties and species, p. 70, 72-3; 
A most remarkable story of pine lum- 
ber, by C. N. Whitney, p. 73-7; Timber 
cruising for loggers and investors, by 
Judson F. Clark, p. 78-9; A glimpse 
into the great forests of California, p. 
80; Popular explanation of queer terms 
used in timber testing reports, by Bror 
L. Grondal, p. 106-7. 
West Coast lumberman, April 1, 1918— 
Lumber used in the manufacture of 
wooden products in America, by J. C. 
Nellis, p. 20; Cooking lumber dry, by 
Thomas D. Perry, p. 42. 
Wood-preserving, Jan.-Mar., 1918—Can 
ties be treated too well, p. 8-10. 
| Wood-worker, March, 1918.—Kitchen cabi- 
nets in the making, by W. H. Rohr, p. 
26-7. 

| Forest journals 

| American forestry, April, 1918—Keep the 
food coming, by Charles Lathrop Pack, 
p. 195-200; Donations to the welfare 
fund for lumberman and foresters in 
war service, p. 200; France at war, by 
Roderic M. Olzendam, p. 201-203; 
Dwellers in the free forest forced to 
flee before the German guns, p. 204; 
Indian medicines made from. trees, by 
Hu Maxwell, p. 205-211; Maryland 
forestry association, p. 211; The fall of 
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Rhode Island’s monarch pine, by Jesse B. | 


Mowry, p. 212; A square mile of land 


for the asking, by Will C. Barnes, p. | 
213-218; The providence of some pio- 
neers, by Avis Gordon Vestal, p. 218; | 
Tree on stilts, p. 218; The owls, by A. | 
A. Allen, p. 219-224; The much-despised | 
spring | 


skunk cabbage—earliest of 
flowers, by R. W. Shufeldt, p. 225-231; 
The Smyrna fig, by H. E. Zimmerman, 
p. 231; The roads of our lives, by Smith 
Riley, p. 232-235; A wood-bee remedy, 
by Bristow Adams, p. 236-237; The 
forest products of Costa Rica, by C. D. 
Mell, p. 238-241; Prohibition of im- 
‘ portation of nursery stock, p. 241-242; 


American foresters in military service, 
p. 243-249. 


é Australian forestry journal, Jan. 1918— 
Our vanishing brush forests, by W. P. 
Pope, p. 7-8; Hoop pine, p. 11-13; 
Drooping sheoak, p. 17; Timber tested 
for value, p. 39-40. 
Canadian forestry journal, Feb. 1918— 
Guarding forests by airplanes, by K. E. 
Kennedy, p. 1521-24; How Uncle Sam 
attacks the wood fuel problem, by A. 
F. Hawes, p. 1525-8; Finding new uses 
for our woods, by John S. Bates, p. 
1546-8; Evergreen snow fences, by J. 
E. Long, p. 1549; Forests, the keystone 
of war, by J. W. Toumey, p. 1556. 
Canadian forestry journal, March, 1918.— 
Money in the maple bush, by Robson 
Black, p. 1571-3; The forests of Canada 
in peace and war, by Robson Black, 
> p. 1574-8; A community wood-chop- 
ping day, by Kenneth B. Welles, p. 
1580-2; Choosing trees for ornamental 
planting, by Odilon Bedard, p. 1591-2; 
The forester’s place in the planning and 
operating of wood industries, by W. 
F. V. Atkinson, p. 1595-8; Britain’s 
penalty for neglect of forests by John 
Stirling Maxwell, p. 1600-2; A forest- 
er’s impression of England, by Jas. R. 
i Dickson, p. 1604-6; Canada’s profits from 
her forests, by R. S. Pringle, p. 1609- 
10; A tree made famous by the war, by 
Pollough Pogue, p. 1613. 
Forest leaves, April, 1918—The maple 
sugar industry, by F. L. B., p. 115-16; 
The Landes and dunes of Gascony, 
France, by Collier Cobb, p. 119-20; A 
rare hybrid oak in Pennsylvania, by 
W. A. Kline, p. 120-1; Gregg’s acacia, 
{ p. 126-7. 
Indian forester, Jan., 1918—A case of re- 
| numerative expenditure, by J. V. Col- 
lier, p. 1-6; Loans versus expenditures 
from current forest revenue in Burma, 
p. 6-10; Comparative yearly volume 
increment of certain India tree crops, 
| by R. E. Marsden, p. 10-16; Timber of 
petthan, by A. J. S. Butterwick, p. 17- 
19; Imports of timber into British 
India during the years 1912-13 to 1916- 
17, p. 20-2; Atlas preservative; an aid 
to improvement fellings and girdling, 
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Forestry notes and comments, p. 242; | 
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@ Acmonacencrance 


50.6-14th. Street, N.W. 
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CORN CATTLE HOGS 


Three-crop Corn Land 
Virgin Soil 
No Crop Failures 
JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER CO. 
Norfolk, Va. 











WANTED—A young college student desires 2 
position from June until Oetober in a concern 


where he may be able _to obtain experience in | 


some line of forestry. Reference furnished upon 
request. Box 370 “Amer.can Forestry. 


POSITION WANTED by young married 
man. Capable of taking charge of Orch- 
ards and Woodlands. Preferably New 
England States or New York. Ten year’s 
experience. American Forestry, Box 350. 


WANTED—Position by a Forester. Graduate of 
a leading forest school after 6 years technical 
training; 8 years experience in both west and 
east, including rivate estate work, forest 
nursery work, and 3 years in the U. S. Forest 


Service. State, city, estate, park, railroad work 
or work of that nature preferred Best of 
references. Address Box 295, in care of Ameri- | 


can Forestry Magazine, Washington, D. C. (5-7). | 
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19,500,000 FEET 


NATIONAL 
FOREST 











TIMBER 


FOR SALE 


Amount and Kinds—Approximately 19,500,- 
000, more or less, of white pine, yellow 
pine, Douglas fir, western larch, spruce, 
hemlock, cedar saw timber, and 19,500 
cedar poles. 


Location—Within the Kootenai National 
Forest, Montana, in township 31 North, 
R. 31 and 32 W., and approximate un- 
surveyed Township 32 North, R. 32 W., 
M. P. M., Quartz Creek watershed. 


A Stumpage Prices—Lowest rates considered, 


$3.00 per M for white pine, $2.00 per 
M for yellow pine and spruce, $1.00 


per M for western larch, Douglas fir 
and cedar, and 50c per M for hemlock, 
sawlogs, and the following rates for 
other cedar material: Cedar piling at 
2c per linear foot; split cedar posts 7 
ft. long, %4c each; round cedar posts 7 
ft. long, %c each; round cedar posts, 
8 to 20 ft., 4c per linear foot; and ce- 
dar poles at the following rates: 15c 
for 25 ft. 6 in.; 20c for 25 ft. 7 in.; 35c 
for 30 ft. 6 in.; 45c for 30 ft. 7 in.; 60c 
for 35 ft. 7 in.; 80c for 35 ft. 8 in.; 95c 
for 40 ft. ¢ in.; $1.20 for 40 ft. 8 in.; 
$1.40 for 45 ft. 8 in.; $1.70 for 50 ft. 8 
in.; $1.95 for 55 ft. 8 in.; $2.20 for 60 
ft. 8 in.; $2.45 for 65 ft. 8 in. 


(5-7) | 


| Deposit—With bid $1,500, to apply on pur- 
| chase price if bid is accepted or re- 

funded if rejected. Ten per cent may 
be retained as forfeit if th: contract 
and bond are not executed within the 
required time. 


Final Date for Bids—Sealed bids will be 
received by the District Forester, Mis- 
soula, Montana, up to and including 
June 6, 1918. The right to reject any 
and all bids is reserved. Before bids 
are submitted full information con- 
cerning the character of the timber, 
conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, Missoula, 
Montana, or the Forest Supervisor, 

| Libby, Montana. 
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AMERICAN 








BOOKS ON FORESTRY 








AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books on forestry, a 


list of titles, authors, and prices of such books. 


These may be ordered through the American Forestry As- 


sociation, Washington, D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid.* 





ey ee errr eee rr eee eer $1.50 
eee ee EET) IRIE 5 0 nin so sv a)0-0:6.y aie ssain ss aigwacebpecnesbacnccdsvetecassceendeenieeceses 2.00 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR—By Elbert _ SeiguehWups Auman seen nd seasaessarebaerstesans eae R eas 2.00 
ee ee SS aE OE. Oh, PE MNNON, 6 concn esiccccctdcesnesciedecsesedegee nbeseeescicessveese 1.10 
LUMBER ak ag Accouwnts—By EE 2. FON OB ois vk sc ccxsawerocsonnesiesesci sos seven 2.10 
FOREST VALUATION—By H NIN oo ints a e'oih cine 'o5 coasts wiscwr'sensiee $e SPARS Cab svee see v oanems 2.00 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AnD: TIMBER "SUPPLY_By NE TOIT oso anicas cance cseswesan 2.50 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John Kirkegaard............ 1.50 
TREES’ gl SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts to a Volume— sai 
TH “TRAINING OF A eg ag agg NG. . ccvnicsnancicrcinss essed esrnen se sikweenne veseee™ 1.35 
er NN ono a sass sic sucicine vs csenesevccsseenesessdecvepesonsececsesee 1.15 
THE CARE OF TREES IN LAWN, STREET BND PARE —SB.. EB. PEChOW. <.. 000c0ccecsicssssececscee 2.17 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. Sec ER GR epg Oe RAEN 7.30 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and — na Rulabeinsuh ah bie eins a bas act sh Oa nba Ran on aan s Cowen en teens 1.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT_—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling............cscscccseccscscccccesccccscses 1.70 
IDENTIFICATION OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE. UNITED STATES—Samuel J. Record 1.25 
eS I ns ino wic gcwin wc tect sient sin vse ccwmiesis eeeenisisneneewe 64s Velenessae eee 3.00 
oi ly MR ey Fe BO Be ee ee 4.00 
We OL ON PORESTEL—O.. By POTROW....00. ccsccisiccccccccecccscsesesevsccccevecseousese 1.61 
ee Oe OTS ROE oss crisis esce since vnc ccninscceasieccie cach occur eceecesiesececes 1.10 
en CE cern OE RENIN. 5 cvie:cipivio vice: avis sicicisicnicinebecn's nos s'eeseesebeeee cnsesiesd sieesesese 1.50 

RY—Samuel B. Gre 50 


ake ae OF AMERICAN FOREST 


i: 
MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH AMERICA iemuiatiee | of Mexico)—Chas. Sprague Sargent 6.00 
Ie OMNES DEY NOIGINE. .n0ninncceSecescannensesexnee css 7.50 
S OF THE’ NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, EAST OF THE 
ROC MOU NTAINS: Romeyn B. Hough 
GETTING. ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES_J. Horace McFarla 
ayy Ach ed SPECIES OF WOOD: THEIR CHARACTERISTIC PROPERTIES — Chas. H. Snow 3.50 | 


AMERICAN VS tak tone B. Hough 
ee OF THE 


K OF Wace ae PRESERVATION—Samuel M. _ FPA WEN MKuE Mase ede opy ete aies mene 5.00 


TREES OF NEW ENGLAND— 


THE TREE GUIDE—By Julia Ellen Rogers 


MANUAL FOR NORTHERN nega aemacee Cary 
FARM FORESTRY—Alfred Akerman......................... 
THE — AND PRACTICE OF. WORKING PLANS ( 
eek eines coudacau nn ictus psiccbcisu sane ssivesiooswa snes 
¥#LEM MENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown.. 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD-—Samuel J. Record 


STUDIES OF TREES~—J. J. Levison 
TREE PRUNING—A. Des Cars.......... 


THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss.. 


THE PRACTICAL LUMBER 
SEEDING AND PL 
rhb | OF FOREST TR 


FARM FORESTRY—By John Arden Ferguso 


LUTHER BURBANK—HIS METHODS AND DISCOVERIES AND THEIR PRACTICAL ae 
PLICATION (In twelve volumes, beautifully illustrated in color)... 

FORESTRY—By Frederick F. 

OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going. ; 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN—By Jay i 
oon STORY OF THE FOREST—By J. Gordon Dorrance....... 

HE LAND WE LIVE IN—By Overton Price 
wooD AND FOREST—By William Noyes............ 

THE wg § = AMERICAN TIMBER LAW—By J. 

ARING AND GRUBBING, METHODS AND cost 

FORESTRY—By Theodore ad bese 7... 

MANUAL OF POISONOUS PLANTS—By L. Pam: : 
WOOD AND OTHER ORGANIC STRUCTURAL ‘MATERIALS— Chas, H. Snow 5. 


THE BOOK OF 


Dame and Henry Bro 
cane SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN ‘DNtED —— 


tya 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES OF THE UNITED STATES—S. B. Elliott 
FORESTRY IN NEW ENGLAND—Raiph C. Hawley and Austin F. Hawes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff 


MAN—By Bernard Brereton (third edition)...................+- 
AN ga Bl oad THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W. Toumey. 
ee SG ea ere 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND A aeatateredtiade Schuyler Mathews, $2.00 (in full leather) 
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*This, of course, is not a —, list, but we shall be glad to add te it any books on forestry or 


related subjects upon request.—ED 











NOW READY—NEW BOOKLET 
TIMBER ESTIMATING METHODS 


Original and Practical Information for the 
Timber Cruiser, Timber Owner, and Lumberman, 
giving details of method and cost of Timber 
Estimating based on actual experience on over 
100 timber tracts. 

Postpaid, 50 cents each. 


HOWARD R. KRINBILL 
FOREST ENGINDER NEWBERN, N. O. 








PHILIP T. COOLIDGE 
FORESTER 
Stetson Bidg., 31 Central Street, Bangor, Me. 


Management and Protection of Woodlands 
Improvement Cuttings, Planting, Timber 
Estimates and Maps. Surveying 








WOODLAND MANAGEMENT 


Your woodlot may produce fuel, sawlogs and 
other products without impairing its future 
value. An estimate, appraisal and working 
plan will help you to decide what to cut. 


DONALD £. LAUDERBURN, Forest Engineer 


154 Fifth Ave., New York _ Phone Chelsea 9970 














North, South, East, 
NUT CULTURE Berth, Soni, Bact. 
discussed by experts. _ OFFICIAL JOURNAL. 
$1.25 per year. Sample 1 
American Nut JOURNAL a 
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Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed 
Mailing Lists. It also contains vital sug- 
gestions how to advertise and sell profitably 
by mail. Counts and prices given on 6000 
different national Lists, covering all classes; 
for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hard- 
ware Dirs., Zinc Mines, etc. This value 
able Reference Book free. Write for it. 
Strengthen Your Advertising Literature 
Our Advertising Counsel andSales Promotion 
Service will improve both your plan and 
copy, thus insuring maximum profits, 
Submit your literature for preliminary 
analysis and quotation—no obligation. 

















Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RhaestS St.Louis 








by C. W. Allen, p. 23-4; Growth of the 
palmyra palm, by W. McRae, p. 25-6; 
Forests and rainfall, by Hugh Robert 
Mill, p. 31-5; Strange ways of using 
woodpulp, p. 40-4. 


Journal of forestry, March, 1918.—Studies 
of yield and reproduction of western 
yellow pine in Arizona and New 
Mexico, by G. A. Pearson, p. 273-93; 
Aspen as a temporary forest type, by 
Frederick S. Baker, p. 294-303; Accele- 
rated growth of balsam fir in the 
Adirondacks, by E. F. McCarthy, p. 
305-7; First season’s growth and mor- 
tality of white-pine and red-pine plan- 
tations, by Cedric H. Guise, p. 308-18; 
The relation of germination in the 
greenhouse and nursery, by S. B. Show, 
p. 319-28; The role of artificial regen- 
eration in the re-inforcement of hard- 
wood woodlots, by Edmund Secrest, p. 
329-34; A practical reforestation policy, 
by George A. Retan, p. 335-40; Does 
eastern white pine occur on sites 4 
and 5, by Ralph C. Hawley, p. 341-3. 


New York forestry, April, 1918—Are we 
willing to pay the price, by B. A. 
Chandler, p. 8-13; Forestry and the 
newspapers, by Royal J. Davis, p. 14- 
21; Proposed recreation reserve, by A. 
B. Recknagel, p. 23-8; Report on Tus- 
sock moth contest, by E. P. Felt, p. 
37-8. 


Ohio forester, Jan., 1918—The commercial 
culture of cottonwood, by George D. 
3earce, p. 3-8; Effect of the war on 
the utilization of wood, by J. W. Cal- 
land, p. 8-12. 


Skogen, Jan., 1918—Vara skogsprodukter 
och krigstiden (Our forest products 
and the war), by Gustaf Lundberg, p. 
1-10; Oversikt over skogsinsekternas 
skadegorelse under ar 1916 (Review of 
forest insect damage during the year 
1916), by Ivar Tragarch, p. 11-20. 


Skogsvardsforeningens tidskrift, Jan., 1918. 
—Om vara skogsforyngringsatgarders 
inverkan pa_ salpeterbildningen i 
marken och dess betydelse for barrsko- 
gens foryngring (On the influence of 
our measures of forest reproduction on 
nitrification of the soil and its impor- 
tance in the reproduction of coniferous 
forests), by Henrik Hesselman, p. 
1-104; Flottningskommittens forslag 
till ny flottningslagstiftning (The log 
driving committee’s proposal for new 
driving legislation), p. 1-16. 

Yale forest school news, April 1, 1918.— 
American sige in France, by Henry 
S. Graves, p. 19; Side lights on Spain, 
by Nelson é Brown, p. 20; With Com- 
pany C of the 10th engineers, by John 
D. Guthrie, p. 21; In the silver fir 
forests of France, by G. H. Lentz, p. 
21-2; Speeding up spruce for airplanes, 
by Thornton T. Munger, p. 23-4; Ships 
and the labor problem, by F. A. Silcox, 
p. 24. 
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—NOTICE 


The nation-wide pig 
movement, urged by sO 
many organizations 
and the Government 
Food Administration 
itself, requires practical 
and level-headed guid- 
ance that the Society 
intends to give. 


The President of the 
United States has live- 
stock on the White 
House grounds. 


Every new member will 
receive thecloth-bound copy 
of “PIGS, PATRIOTISM 
AND PROFIT’’ by Prof. 
Frederick C. Minkler, to be 
published through the book- 
stores next month at $1.00 
a copy. 

Also, every member will receive 
the Official Organ THE FIELD 
ILLUSTRATED, the most 
beautiful and useful agricultural 
monthly magazine in America, add- 
ing, monthly, new and amplified 
features; and the only agricultural 
monthly magazine frequently pub- 
pictures in full color. 


As a member, you will learn 
that the Society is working with 
other organizations, the country 
over, and with Cieentansian De- 
partenente, and is undertaking more 
work of direct advantage to its 
members. 


With your patriotic response, 
your membership will prove agree- 
able and profitable and of import- 
ance in crystalizing the wide-spread 
influence of agriculture in 


WINNING THE WAR 


|THE PRESIDENT of the UNITED STATES has LIVESTOCK on the WHITE HOUSE GROUNDS 


FPics-PATRIOTISM. * 


a ae FAT MAY 


OF THE ETATE OF 
Ww 


_ WIN THE WAR 


At this critical moment, when the World is calling for 
MEAT, an animal reared and sold—or consumed at 
home—literally and economically suggests that: 


A PIG MAY be as GOODas aBOND 


The nation-wide development of the Pig 
Club idea is an initial step to increase pork 
production. This little book is full of meaty 
facts and suggestions based upon a life of 
practical experience. It answers plainly the 
many questions which arise with the owner of 
the pig in the back-yard and with the big-farm 











the back-yard 1 with the big-facm-me 
PIGS ARE THE AGENCY — PATRIOT A 
THE MOTIVE—PORK IS THE PRODUCT 


(e soeancat som CRU coer manager. PIGS ARE THE AGEN CY— 
| seeetat = ¢ PATRIOTISM the MOTIVE— 
E Ge National Agrieultural Society PROFIT is the REWARD 


r PIGS, PATRIOTISM“PROFIT- 


The National Agricultural Society publishes this important volume—‘“Pigs, 
Patriotism and Profit,’ by Frederick C. Minkler, former Livestock Com- 
missioner of the State of New Jersey—at a critical moment. We Americans 
have been asked by the Government Food Administration to increase the 
production of meat. If we — to keep up the Nation’s fat and meat 
supply; if we fail to make the best use of feed stuffs for animals, we will 
not do our bit in Winn aly the War. Literally, we are asked to choose: 


PIGS OR PRUSSIANS: IM, ,2¢ because, thet it is an economical, Hesh 


producer; second, it utilizes vast quantities of refuse materials and by -products; third, 
it maintains and increases fert lity of land; fourth, it requires small capital; fifth, 
it matures quickly and is marketed easily. The pis is = ‘mortgage gerd and 

re- eminently DAT IO American farmers have a genius for pig pro- 
Sapeaie to our R TISM: *duction. They produce one-third of the world’s 
supply—150 hogs for each 100 inhabitants. But this is not enough. Our boys “‘over 
there’ must be fed. We must 2 ve meat, fat, since its supply is heat and energy to 
men in action. Patriotism d Is we_must_meet this emergency, and, at the same 


time, add to the support of ourselves PROFI e Since the War is demanding im- 
and our dependents from the ® mense quantities of fresh meat 


and cured pork products, including ham, bacon, etc., profit, as well as patriotism, should 
prompt our efforts. The home curing of meat and the making of pork specialties invites 
careful attention. Why should we se ii finished hogs at 15c. per pound and purchase bacon 
at 50c., or ham at 40c. per pound? Prevailing high prices enforce attention to ‘Pigs, Patriotism 


and Profit”’ or PORK.— 


GET A GOOD GRIP ON THE RIGHT END OF THE QUESTION 


This book plainly and clearly answers the prob- 












lems of selection, breeding, feeding and management of swine. It contains detailed 
information relative to the gi ng of forage and the correct use of refuse and garbage; 
and includes detailed plans or hous ses, self-feeders, dipping tanks and an answer to every 
conceivable question that may come up in the matter of feeding, care and management 
from birth to maturity. It is a stimulating and interesting volume, practical, concise, 
and no less helpful to the experienced than a safe guide to the beginner. 
i PN, 
aaa Bs ac 8 } ae pig movement, ur ged | ; oa i it NS The Official Organ of the National Agricultural Society is 
saa i 4 orati’ ag sae ha quire ~ Aas s per arer sent to all members, in full standing, in its enlarged and 
olitical) Micdance. tin aoe ee sy oe ‘if - pow amplified form as the most beautiful and useful agricul- 
pol sory ee ean ange it c sori re. Othe ag aces he a tural monthly magazine in America. It istruly “The 
mercial knowledge of agriculture . mpeur’ National Agricultural Magazine,"’ and is sold to non- 
benefited by National organization; er-profession mieuahd ~ 
ers at $3 a year. 

has drifted along with the help of rganizations . 

only. The Society aims to he _ ‘Gio who The FIELD Illustrated is the only agricultural 
help themselves. periodical publishing pictures in full color. 

A A a —<— = —=— <= se 








I apply for membership i in The National Agricultural Society and enclose herewith $3 in pay- 
ment for a copy of “Pigs, Patriotism and Profit” by Frederick C. Minkler; also THE FIELD IIlus- 
trated, the Official Organ, for one year ($1.50 of my dues to be designated for the cost of this 
magazine.) 

The above, and other advantages of a membership in The National Agricultural Society, will be included 
without further charge. 


PLEASE ADDRESS............... - 








The National Rcsinadnaal Society 


2-8 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 














You are invited to become a member of The National Agri- 
cultural Society during the year in which all members will 
receive at least $4’s worth of publication. 


Respond Quickly 
JOIN IN THIS “WIN THE WAR” AGRICULTURAL WORK 
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VAUGHAN’S PORTABLE DRAG SAW 





This is the original 
machine. They have 
been in use over 
four years and are 
past the experimen- 





tal stage. 

$169.00 F. O. B. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Repairs carried in 
wank. 








These machines are 
designed for CUT- 
TING BOLTS and 
WOOD of any 
kind, in any place, 
under any condi- 
tions to be found 
in the lumber and 
wood camps, in any 
kind of weather. 











SIMPLEST 





AND FASTEST 


One man operates it and moves it from cut; 'tocut on the log, while two men can carry 


it anywhere. 


Chickasaw Cooperage Company 
Box 143 Binghamton Branch 


LIGHTEST 


AND STRONGEST 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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Nohorsesneeded—no extra help required— 


PM 


cost, New phonted £ 


one man alone pulls all kinds of stumps quick 
22 and easy. The Kirstin holds reeord for lowest land clear- 
us 


ig Free Book and very 


it 
Man ame Horse Pullers—ali sizes. 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 
St.. Eocanaba, 

















ADVISORY BOARD 


Representing Organizations Affiliated with the 


American Forestry Association 














National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
W. CLYDE SYKES, Conifer, N. Y. 

R. L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 

JOHN M. WOODS, Boston, Mass. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
C. A. SMITH, Coos Bay, Ore. 
WILLIAM IRVINE, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 
F. E. WEYERHAEUSER, St. Paul, Minn. 


North Carolina Forestry Association 
E. B. WRIGHT, Boardman, N. C. 
HUGH MacRAE, Wilmington, N. C. 
J. C. SMOOT, North Wilkesboro, N. C. 


National Association of Box Manufacturers 
B. W. PORTER, Greenfield, Mass. 
S. B. ANDERSON, Memphis, Tenn. 
ROBT. A. JOHNSON, Minneapolis, Minn. 


— Builders’ National Association 
~ EAR, Wilmington, Del. 


Bz. G. 
D: T WILSON. New York. 
C. A. LANCASTER, South Bend, Ind. 


Boston Paper Trade Association 


N M. JONES. Lincoln, Maine. 
JOHN E. A. HUSSEY, Boston, Mass. 
ARTHUR L. HOBSON, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Ass’n 


I. RANDALL WILLIAMS, ie Philadelphia, Pa. 
FRED’K S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New Hampshire Timberland Owners’ Association 


W. H. BUNDY, Boston, Mass. 
EVERETT E. AMEY, Portland, Me. 
F. H. BILLARD, Berlin, N. H. 


Massachusetts Forestry Association 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER, Milton, Mass. 
FREDERIC J. CAULKINS, Boston, Mass. 
HARRIS A. REYNOLDS, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lumbermen’s Exchange 


J. RANDALL WILLIAMS, JR., Philadelphia, Pa. 
FREDERICK S. UNDERHILL, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. B. RAYNER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camp Fire Cluh of America 
ae ag — ieeen st Soham. tS a 


VAN NORDEN, New Y 
FREDERICK R VREELAND, New York 


Empire State Forest Products Association 
FERRIS J. MEIGS, New York City 
RUFUS L. SISSON, Potsdam, N. Y. 

W. L. SYKES, Utica, N. Y. 


California Forest Protective Association 


MILES STANDISH, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. X. WENDLING, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. H. RHODES, San Francisco, Cal. 


Minnesota Forestry Association 


W. T. COX, St. Paul, Minn. 
PROF. D. LANGE, St. Paul, Minn. 
MRS. CARRIE BACKUS, St. Paul, Minn. 


American Wood Preservers’ Association 


J. H. WATERMAN, Galesburg, III. 
H. S. LOUD, New York City 
F. J. ANGIER, Baltimore, Md. 


Southern Pine Association 


J. B. WHITE, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. E. RHODES, New Orleans, La. 
HENRY E. HARDTNER, Uranie, La. 














The cAmerican Forestry 
Washington, D. C. 


President 
CHARLES LATHROP PACK, 


Lakewood, 
Vice-Presidents 
HON. DAVID HOUSTON 
Secretary of Agriculture 
HON. FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary of the Interior 
HON. ASBURY F. LEVER, South Carolina 
United States Representative 
HON. THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
Ambassador to Italy 
GIFFORD PINCHOT, Pennsylvania 
MRS. FRANCES F. PRESTON, New 
FILIBERT ROTH, Michigan 
Dean of Forestry, University of Michigan 


DR. J. T. ROTHROCK, Pennsylvania 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, New York 
WILLIAM E. COLBY, California 
Secretary of The Sierra Club. 
COLEMAN DuPONT, Delaware 
DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT, Massachusetts 
President Emeritus Harvard University 
DR. B. E. FERNOW, Canada 
Dean of Forestry University of Toronto 
HENRY S. GRAVES, District of Columbia 
Chief of the Forest Service 
EVERITT G. GRIGGS, Washington 


Jersey 


Treasurer 
JOHN E. JENKS, Editor, Army and Navy Reg 
Executive Secretary 
SHELDON RIDSDALE, 1410 H St: 
Directors 
HERMAN H. CHAPMAN, Conn 
Professor of Forestry, Yale Forest Scl 
DR. HENRY S. DRINKER, Pennsylvania 
President Lehigh University 
ALFRED GASKILL 
State Forester, New Jersey 
JOHN E. JENKS, District of Colu 
Editor, Army and Navy Regist 
CHESTER W. LYMAN, New York 


Vice-Pres. International Paper | 


PERCIVAL 


E. T. ALLEN, Oregon 
Forester, Western For. and Conserv. Assn. 
JOHN S. AMES, Massachusetts 
HON. ROBERT P. BASS, New Hampshire 
Ex-Governor of New Hampshire 
WM. B. GREELEY, District of Columbia 
Assistant U. S. Forester 
W. R. BROWN, New Hampshire 
Pres., New Hamp. Forestry Commission 


N.. J. 


ec Association 


MRS. JOHN D. SHERMAN, Illinois 
Chairman, Conservation Department 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 

HON. WM. H. TAFT, Connecticut 
Ex-President United States 

JOSEPH N. TEAL, Oregon 
Chairman Oregon Conservation Commission 

THEODORE N. VAIL, Vermont 
President, Am. Tel. & Tel. Co. 

HON. JOHN WEEKS, Massachusetts 
United States Senator 

DR. R. S. WOODWARD, Washington, D. C. 
President Carnegie Institution 


r, Washington, D. C. 


W., Washington, D. C. 


CHARLES LATHROP PACK, New Jersey 
Pres, Nat’l Emergency Food Garden Com- 
mission. 


CHARLES F. QUINCY, New York 


ERNEST A. STERLING, New York 
Forest and Timber Engineer 


J._B. WHITE, Missouri 
Ex.-Pres., National Conservation Congress 

















Declaration of Principles and Policy 
o&f Te -American Forestry - Association 








IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest 
policy on a scale adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible 
for membership. 


IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Fede7al or State de- 
partment or policy, and is devoted to a public service conducive to national 
prosperity. 

IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the 
production of timber as a crop; protection of watersheds; utilization of non- 
agricultural soil; use of forests for public recreation. 


IT DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to the people; that 
the census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a quarter 
billion dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay $367,000,000 in 
wages; cover 550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regulate the distri- 
bution of water; prevent erosion of lands; and are essential to the beauty of 
the country and the health of the nation. 


IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions; 
that private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demon- 
strations, and educational work, since they cannot be expected to practice for- 
estry at a financial loss; that Federal and State governments should undertake 
scientific forestry upon National and State forest reserves for the benefit of 
the public. 


IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development of 
public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. 


It Will Support These Policies 


National and State Forests under Fed- 
eral and State Ownership, adminis- 
tration and management respective- 
ly; adequate appropriations for their 
care and management; Federal co- 
operation with the States, especially 
in forest fire protection. 

State Activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protec- 
tion; encouragement of forest plant- 
ing by communal and private owners, 
non-political departmentally indepen- 
dent forest organization, with liberal 
appropriations for these purposes. 

Forest Fire Protection o Federal, 
State and fire protective agencies, 
and its encouragement and extension, 
individually and by co-operation; 
without adequate fire protection all 
other measures for forest crop pro- 
duction will fail. 

Forest Planting by Federal and State 
governments and long-lived corpora- 
tions and acquirement of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting by 
private owners, where profitable, and 
encouragement of natural regenera- 
tion. 

Forest Taxation Reforms removing un- 
just burdens from owners of growing 
timber. 

Closer Utilization in logging and man- 
ufacturing without loss to owners; aid 
the lumberman in achieving this. 

Cutting of Mature Timber where and 
as the domestic market demands it, 
except on areas maintained for park 
or scenic purposes, and compensation 
of forest owners for loss suffered 
through —— of watersheds, or 
on behalf of any public interest. 

Equal Protection to the lumber indus- 
try and to public interests in legisla- 
tion affecting private timberland op- 
erations, recognizing that lumbering 
is as legitimate and necessary as the 
forests themselves. 

Classification by experts ef lands best 
suited for farming and those best 
suited for forestry; and libem.] na- 
tional and State appropriatior~ for 
this work. 
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THE “CASCADE,” LA TUQUE AND “RIVERSIDE” MILLS 
WHERE NIBROC KRAFT IS MADE 


NIBROC 


The Cover Paper 
of Permanence and 


DISTINCTION 
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Samples on Request 
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BROWN COMPANY 


Founded 18 
FORMERLY 


BERLIN MILLS COMPANY- BURGESS SULPHITE FIBRE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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